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from the Im utation- 


I of Vanity, has ſuch 


DEDICATION: , 
Offspring, as to procure the beſt 
Suteties he can to promiſe for 
it. And tho the Requel! be 
generally unreaſonable, yet as 
it paſſes rather upon a Claim of 
Favour than Merit, it is ſel- 
dom refuſed. : 

I can't pretend to ſay there 
are any Features in this ſo much 
teſembling my Aima Mater, as 
to engage her in its Favour up- 
on any Grounds. I dare go no 
farther than to mention, that it 
is the Product of thoſe Seeds 
{own early under her Indul- 
gence; and ſince tranſplanted 
into a foreign Climate, famous 

for a Cultivation of them under 
one of the greateſt Maſters of 
mais Profeſſion. I with I could 
— fay the Sil he had to manage, 
were any way capable of ſhew- 


ing 


? 
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ing the Effects of his exact Skill: 


But I thought the firſt Fruits, 


werte ſurely due as a Tribute of 
Gratitude at home. | 
There is indeed another 
Conſideration that encourages 
this Addreſs, and gives me Hopes 
that even a languid Attempt of 
this Nature, will meet with a 


favourable Reception. The U- 


niverſity of Dublin has of late 
Years been as famous for an in- 
duſtrious Cultivation of thetrue, 


genuine Philoſophy, as any Se- 


minary of Learning in the 


World. And I believe every 


Body will allow, there cannot 
be a greater Demonſtration of 
this, than what appears to ſuch 
Advantage upon an Examina- 
tion for Fellow{hips, both in 

99276 the 
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the Governors and Youth who 
undergo the painful Trial ; 
which is become ſuch a Teſt of 
Abilities as is hardly any where | 


elſe to be found. 
It is with the moſt ſenſible 


Pleaſure we every day obſerve 
this Progreſs of ſound Philoſo- 
phy, as well as polite Literature, 
in the place of our Education; 
and from thence diftuſed into 
other Parts of the Kingdom: 


And were there but ſome pro- 
per Encouragements added to 
a uſeful Phyſick Garden, and o- 
ther Branches of the 6 ; 
What ſhou'd hinder our Youth 
from building as beautiful Su- 
perſtructures of natural Science 
and Medicine ona home Foun- 
dation, as by ranging for Ma- 


terials abroad! HM 
T hat 
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That Air of true Wit, and 
Senſe, which we have lately ob- 
ſerved in ourown Countrymen, 
even in ſmaller — 
in Print, may extend this Ob- 
ſervation farther, and ſhews 
plainly that neither a right Ge- 
nius for all Branches of Wit 
and Learning, nor a true Im- 
provement of it are wanting a- 
mong us, were the Diſcourage- 
ment removed. 

I know there is an envious 
Princi ple ſtirring, which will as 
unwillingly allow us to rival our 
Neighbours in Wit and Science, 
as in Trade: But our Comfort 
10 they will find a Monopoly 
of the Firſt, much harder than 
of the Laſt. The Effect of be- 


| ing cramp'd by Diſcourage- 


ment is only this in both In- 
ſtances 


DEDFCATFO N, 
ſtances j we ſhall deal the more 
in run Goods, ſince we are not 
allowed the Benefit of free Tra- 
—_ 5 [15417 5 
I T have ſometimes wondered 
why ſince our Preſs has been 
brought to ſo great a Perfecti- 
on in this Kingdom, there has 


not yet been made publick any 


Eſſay in the Art of Healing, 
nor any of theſe uſeful Lectures 
read heretofore among us on 
the Preliminaries of it. If this 
Tract {ſhould prove nothing 
more but a Provocative to this 
Purpoſe, I have my End. And 


ſince tis an Adventurer on this 


Errand, I hope our own Coun- 
 trymen (at leaf) will not treat e- 
very thing of this fort which 
comes not from England, as con- 
traband Goods, and immedi- 
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ately deſpiſe it, as the Humour 
has too much prov'd in other 


Caſes, for being of our own 


Growth. * 
I can't pretend that any Thing 


in it will be renderd current 


for being truly Sterling. Our 
Country has been ſo commen- 
dably ſagacious of late in diſ- 
covering the Counterfeit, and 
Alloy both in Metal, and Senſe, 
that I dare urge Nothing more 


in its Favour, but that it is 


ſtamp'd at Home, and is neither 
fraudulently nor vainly meant. 


\ 
am, SIRs, 


Your moſt Obedient, 


Humble K ervant. 


Cork ? une, * 
_ June E. BAR R 1 
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To His EXCELLENCY 


The Lord Carteret, 


BARON Of HANNES, and 
LORD LiEUTENANT of 
IREL AND. 


HEN Perſons in the 
higheſt Stations, like 
your LOR DSH1IP, are 
eminently diſtinguiſhed for ma- 
king the Good of Mankind 
their peculiar Care, they have 


an undoubted Right to the 
Homage of all thoſe, who, in a 
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more humble Sphere, purſue 
that amiable End : While theſe 
on the other Hand, lay Claim 
to, and think themſelves in 
{ome Degree entitled to their 
Protection. 


AN Þ tho' this muſt often 
expoſe them to the impertinent 


Addreſſes of ſuch who but im- 


potently ſtrive to promote the 
publick Welfare; yet to one 
of your LORDSHIP's Can- 
dor, the ſincere Intention will 
in ſome Meaſure ſupply the 


Place of more ſucceſsful Me- 


rit, and plead an Excuſe for 


this Preſumption. 


Tux Enquiries which have 
been made into the Structure 


and Uſe of the various Parts 


= 80 
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of Animal Bodies, have been 
always attended with great and 
diffuſive Benefits. Several me- 
chanic Engines owe their Ori- 
gine to Hints firſt taken from 
{mall Machines of the ſame 
Form in a human Body; and 
{ome of the moſt curious Pie- 
ces of Art, and Productions 
of Nature, have been there diſ- 
covered in a beautiful Minia- 
ture. Sculpture, and Painting, 
could not have arrived toſuch a 
Perfection, unaſliſted with the 
previous Improvements in Ana- 
tomy. And the ſurpriſing Con- 
trivances that have been obſer- 
ved in the Fabric of the Ear, 
have not a little contributed to 
make Muſic charm more power- 
fully. The great Reſemblance 
that has always appeared be- 


A 3 tween 


| ; \ 
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tween the Body Politic, and 
Natural, makes the latter parti- 
cularly worthy of the Encou- 
nagement, and Study of the 
6 greateſt Stateſman. Thus Ae. 
| nuenius Agrippa, by his famous 
Aßpologue deduced from the 
© Structure of the Body, prevail- 
It ed on the mutinous Pe beians to 
acquieſce in the Authority of 
the Laws. Had he been unac- 
quainted with this Sort of 
Knowledge, the Republic then 
iin its Infancy, might have been 
deſtroyed by civil Feuds, and 
Rome perhaps had never been 
the Miſtreſs of the World. How- 
ever theſe Advantages, My 
| Lo RD, tho' very conſiderable, 
are by no Means equal to ſuch 
as flow from a judicious Exer- 
ciſe of the Art of Phyſic; on 
which 


+: 


as 
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which often depends the Safety 
of the beſt Patriots, and of 
ſuch who are moſt capable of 
improving all other Arts, and 


Sciences. 


SINCE then the due Cultiva- 
tion of Medicine is of ſuch Uſe 
to Mankind, ſince the moſt re- 
fin'd and elegant Enjoyments 
of Life grow inſipid where 
Health is wanting, ſince with- 
out it, we could not reliſh e- 
ven theſe happy Days, nor have a 
true Flavour of the unuſual. 
Bleſſings we enjoy under your 


wiſe, and auſpicious Admint 


ſtration, permit me, My Lok, 
to lay before You, this faint 
Eflay in the Art of Healing. 
Toy make us every Day more 
in Love with Life, by making 

us 
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us every Day more happy 1n it, 
and © conſequently make the 
Art of Phyſic of ſtill the grea- 
ter Importance. 1 


TA R univerſal Reputation 
Your LorDsniP enjoys in 
being skill'd in every Part of 
uſeful Knowledge, Your tho- 
rough Acquaintance with the 

Ancients, Your forming Your 
Mind ( where You thought 
the Moderns imperfect ) on 
their Model, the greateſt of 
whom made it ſo much their 
Care to be verſed in the A. 
of Phyſic, that it was even 
thought a neceſſary Part of 
a. polite Education, make me 
believe I have choſe the beſt 
and trueſt Critic, as I'm ſure 


- 
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I have the worthieſt Patron 
of the following Sheets. 


Jam, 


Tour Lordſhip s 
« moſt obedient, 


humble Servant, 


EDWARD BERRY. 
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BI HILE other Arts 
and Sciences have been 
© 29] greatly advanced, and 
ea broughtalmoſtroa per- 
fection, the Progreſs of 
REED) Phyſic has been ſo ve- 


Improvements; but by the Labour and 
miſapply'd Induſtry of its Profeſſors was 
loaded with Errors and involved in uſe- 
leſs Intricacies. 

This unhappy Fate of Phyſic, is in 
a great Meaſue owing #0 the Number 
of Hells, and deluding Hyporheſes that 


B 2 have 
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have been admitted to explain the Cau- 

ſes of Diſeaſes, while their Patrons have 

partially advanced whatever may gain 

credit to their fatal Schemes, and have 

neglected the true Methods by which 
this Art may be improved. - 

| Whoever takes a juſt View of the 

Writings of former Phyſicians, and of 

the various Revolutions this Science has 

paſſed through, will find that little tru- 

ly valuable has been added to it from the 

Time of Hippocrates to that of Harvey, 

but what has been received from the 

drome old man; and that the large 

Volumes of ſucceeding Authors, have 

increaſed, and ſwelled to ſuch a bulk, 

not by new real Improvements, but by 

Repetitions cf what he wrote before, 

and applying a falſe Philoſophy to his 

Obſervations; and even his Works if 

purged from Errors, may be reduced to 

a ſmaller Size, for if his Notions of the 

Elements, and their Influence of Attrac- 

tion, and Antipathy, Celeſtial Cauſes and 

Anatomical Errors, are excepted, which 

greatly enlarge the Bulk of his Writ= _ 

ings; what remains conſiſts of a _ 

| | Col- 
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Collection of Obſervations, which are: 
plain, and obvious to the Senſes, and 
as they are the conſtant Footſteps of 
Nature, will always retain that Eſteem 
they have ſo long maintain'd, and con- 
tinue to bear the ſevereſt Teſt of ſuc- 
ceeding Ages. „ 


This great Author is moſt valuable for 
his exact Deſcription of the natural Pro- 


greſs, and Event of Diſeaſes: Aretens 


Cappadox, and Rufus Ephbeſius, purſu- 
ed the ſame Method. The former de- 
ſerves particular Notice, for having 
been the firſt that reduced into Order, 
what Hippocrates publiſhed in a confu- 
ſed Manner; Galen likewiſe was very 
ſerviceable in colle&ing the Diagnoſtics, 
and Prognoſtics of Diſeaſes, which lay 
ſcattered in the Writings of former Phy- 
ſicians; but did great Prejudice to Phy- 
ſic, in introducing the Peripatetic Phi- 
laſephy, and thence explaining the Cau- 
ſes of Diſeaſes: By this means the Art 


continued unimproved, but was more 


involved in Fictions, and deceitful 


Chimæras, and whoever looks over the 


1 


large venerable Sect of Mabiaus, Rha- 
/es, 
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fes, Averroes, Avicenna, &c. tho' their 
natural Sagacity, and the Size of their 
Volumes, ſeem to promiſe no ſmall 
Diſcoveries, will find they have only 
changed the Language of Galen, and 
Ariſtotle, and have added little materi- 
al beſides a few Improvements to the 
Materia Medica. 

All the ſucceeding Authors to the 


time of Paracelſus, were Commentators 


on Galen, and paid ſuch an implicit 
regard to his Notions, that his Text 
was quoted by them as deciſive, and 
ſacred ; while the Name of Hippocra- 
zes (particularly among the chief of the 
Arahians ) was ſeldom mentioned: But 
his Doctrine was at length revived in 
France by Hollerius, and Duretus, and 
the Calenic Theory was violently over- 
thrown by Paracelſus; who when he 
was made Profeſſor at Baſil, ordered 
the Works of Galen to be publickly 
burned, > 
_ Chymiſiry being now introduced in- 
to Medicine, ceaſed it indeed of a great 
Load of Errors, but {oon ſubſtituted o- 
thers more whimſical, and dangerous in 

their 


; 


eld its Progreſs: But this Art is now 
4 


' cultivated after a more chaſte and 
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their Place; for the ſucceeding Chy- 
mical Phyſicians inſtead of obſerving 


the natural Progreſs, and Event of Di- 
leaſes, regarded chiefly ſuch Phæno- 


mena as appeared in their Elaboratory 


from Experiments tried on particulat 
Bodies, and thence endeavoured to ac- 
count for the Alterations which are 
produced in the fineſt Machine in the 
Univerſe, whoſe Motions are moſt re- 
oular, by Immechanical Ferments, Pre- 
cipitations and Battles fought between 
Salts of an oppoſite Nature: and at 
length their Flights were ſo mad, and 
Enthuſiaſtic, as to ſeek for a Medicine 
that would univerſally cure all Diſeaſes, 
and make a human Body immortal, 
which unavoidably decays by the ſame 
Cauſes that ſupport it. Chymiſtry is 
without doubt of the greateſt Service 
to the Art of Healing, when kept 
within its proper Bounds, as from 


| thence the Knowledge of the Proper- 


ties of particular Bodies is attained ; 
tho* in being miſapply'd it has retard- 


) uſeful 
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nſeful Manner, which is in a great 
Meaſure owing to the Induſtry of the 
ingenious Mr. Boyle from whom it re- 
ccived large Improvements. © 
When the Circulation of the Blood 
was diſcovered, the Theory of Medi- 
cine received new Alterations, ' and ſuch 
ſurprizing Diſcoveries, have been ſince 
made in Anatomy, that the moſt mi- 


nute Canals by Artificial Injections and 


the uſe of Microſcopes have been ex- 


poſed to the Eye, and have ſhewn a - 


more beautiful Harmony through the 
whole Fabric than was before imagin- 
ed. 13 1 
It has been ſince evidently demon- 
ſtrated that a human Body is a Machine 
compoſed of Solids and Fluids; that 
Health conſiſts in having their Circu- 
lation free and undiſturbed through 


ach Cauab, and Sickneſs in their Mo- 


tion being prevented in ſome band or 
other. The Solid parts are ſo formed 
as to be fit and appropriated. either to 
retam, direct, aller, or fepar are ſuch 
Fluids; others are contrixed as Mecha- 


and 


: 
a * * 
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and Connexion, the Motion of ſuch Flu- 


ids is likewiſe promoted, and the whole 
Frame 1s propt up and ſupported. On 
this Account it plainly appears, that 
the Effects which are produced in 
ſuch a Machine when in Health or Sick- 
neſs, can only be explained from its 
Known Structure, and from Mechanic, 
Hydroſtatic and Hydraulic e 
Tis moſt certain that the Mathema- 
ticians have given the beſt general De- 
finition of a Body; but from the Gene- 
ral Principles of Matter, no one can 
deduce a Priori what are the peculiar 
Properties of any particular Body, and 
which diſtinguiſh one from another. 
The only way of attaining ſuch a Know- 


| ledge is by making Experiments, and 


by carefully obſerving the Phenomma, 
and when ſuch are taken for Data, and 
a Geometrical Reaſoning is apply'd to 
them, we may thence arrive to the 
Knowledge of the adequate Cauſe of 
ſuch Effects, and deduce uſeful and cer- 
tain Axioms, which could not be attain- 


ed without the Aſſiſtance of ſuch a Cal- 
| culation, | 


3 | Every 
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Every Part of a Fluid ſimply conſi- 
dered is a Solid, and therefore the Ef- 


fects which are thence produced by its 


Momentum and Motion are to be ex- 


plained after the ſame manner. Gra- 
wity, and J JLnidity are the common Pro- 
perties of Fluids, their various Differ- 


ence in Elaſticity, Weight, Denſity, Flui- 


duy, and Contact, are the chief Pro- 


perties which diſtinguiſh one Fluid from 
another; and can never be deduccd 
from hs General Principles of Fluids 
but from particular Experiments on ſuch _ 
a.. 


A Human Body is of the ſame ge- 


neral Nature of other Bodies, but par- 


ticularly differs from them in being com- 
poſed of various, and different Ma- 
chines per petually agitated with circula- 
ting Fluids of a particular Nature; 


whence the Effects thence produc'd are 


various, but ſubject tothe ſameMechanic, 


H ydroſtatic and Hydraulic Principles, as 
5 the general Effects produced from all Bo- 
dies whether Solid or Fluid; if ſuch Da- 


ta are only made uſe of, which are not 


the probable Fictions of a luxuriant l- 
magina- 
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magination, but ſuch as are to be ob- 
- _ ſerved by the Senſes: So that in apply- 
ing Mathematics to Medicine, it is re- 
s _ quired that the known Structure of the 
parts of a human Body, the particular 
— Nature of the Fluids, and the Effects 
produced in Health or Sickneſs ſhould 
be taken for Data. 1 
;- For that any Cauſe ſhould be inve- 
»- ſtigated after a Mathematical manner, 
nit is requiſite that the ſeveral Proper- 
-d ties or Powers of ſuch a Cauſe ſhould 
ds | beknown, and then by comparing them 
h _ together the Knowledge of ſuch a Cauſe 
may be attain'd, which is adequate to 
e- | theſe Properties or Effects when joyn'd 
r- together. But as the Properties of 
a- fluch Cauſes which produce Health 
a- or Sickneſs are not known but by the 
a- | ſenſible Effects which they produce, it 
e; is moſt neceſſary that with the Struc- 
re ture of a human Body, the ſeveral 
ic, Functions and Effects which are obſer- 
as vable in a human Body when in Health 
o- or Sickneſs muſt be likewiſe carefully 
4. | ſearched into, and exactly deſcribed, 
ot before a juſt and regular Notion can 
7 =o . be 


unknown Velocity and Figure of Bodies, 
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be formed of their Cauſes; and ſuch 


= Effects when known, will have the 


ſame Ratio to the unknown Cauſe 


as in Geometry the Data have to what- 


ever is ſought for. On this Account. 
whoever is unacquainted with the Cau- 
ſes of Health, and its Effects, is moſt 
incapable of explaining and curing Dil- 
eaſes which proceed from a Defect of 
ſuch cauſes as conſtitute Health: When 
the Hand of a Clock goes wrong, that 
_ is only able to correct and alter 
it with Judgment that underſtands the 
mechanic Fc and Action of the ſe- 
veral little Machines that make it point 
Right. 
In the Purſuit of natural Philoſophy, 


and in arriving to the Knowledge of 


the Cauſes and. Cure of Diſeaſes, the 
ſame Method muſt be carefully obſtk⸗ 
ved: Nothing in either Caſe is to be 
aſſumed that 1 is not evident to the Sen- 
ſes, nor any Thing that has appeared 
tho' ever ſo minute is to be neglected. 
To ſuch Phenomena only a Mathemati- 


cal Reaſoning is to be apply'd, not to 
falſe or dubious Poſtulata, ſuch as the 


Which 


Go Wer 
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which tho* ſupported by the juſteſt Ma- 
thematical Reaſoning, will always 
prove more prejudicial than ſerviceable 
to Medicine. 

It has been greatly diſputed whether 
the Empiric or the rational Method of 
Practice, founded on ſome Theory de- 
ſerves the Preference. The Advocates 
for the former have juſtly obſerved, 
that ſo many contrary Hypotheſes have 
been maintained by different Authors 


to explain the Cauſes of Diſeaſes and 


their Method of Cure, that Phyſic has 
thereby received more Prejudice, and 


| leſs real Improvement, than if it had 


been only aſſiſted by Obſervations of 
the natural Progreſs and Event of Di- 


ſeaſes, and the Effects of Empiric 


Medicines. But whoever juſtly conſi- 

a a far the latter can only ad- 
vance Medicine, will find that the Art 
muſt always continue obſcure and imper- 
fect without the Aſſiſtance of a true ra- 


tional Theory, and that the moſt vi- 


gorous Part of a Phyſician's Life muſt 


be paſſed in a long, inactive Courſe of 
tedious Obſervation, before he can ar- 
tive at a ſufficient Degree of Know- 


ledge 


js! * 
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ledge to make him capable of Practice. 
It is moſt certain that both are equally 
neceſſary to make a compleat- Phyſici- 
an, for whoever is unacquainted with 
the Obſervations of the Antients, and 
the regular Appearance of the Symp- 
toms of Diſeaſes, will find Mathematics 
| of ſmall Service an the Cure of if 
and whoever is ignorant of the modern 
| Diſcoveries in Anatomy, Chymiſtry and 
Mathematics, will be very uncertain in 


7 
Þ 
1 his Procecdings, and incapable of un- 


derſtanding the true Force of ſuch Ob- 
ſcryations, on the Knowledge of which 
he ſo much depends: Bur a Theory 
founded on ſuch certain Principles as 
have been laid down, is not Subject to 
the precarious ate of former Fyporhe- 
ſes, but will LE. as laſting and uſe- | 
ful as the Obſervations of Hippocrates. 
Fixed on ſuch a ſure Paſis, our Pro- 
feſſion has at length raiſed her droop- 
ing Head among other Sciences, ande 
within theſe few Years has received 
large Improvements from Bozell;, Bel- | 
hin, Pitcaira, Hygenius, Mead, Freind, 
heyne, and ſome few beſides: But no 


one has ſo far advanced its Progreſs 
as 


| 
| 
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as the learned Boerhaave: By the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of a full Knowledge of the an- 
tient and modern Diſcoveries, an un- 
wearied Induſtry, and an uncommon 
Genius, he has already done the great- 
Service to the Art of Phyſic, and 
ſeems to be moſt capable of bringing 
it neareſt to perfection. A great Part 
of the following Account of Nutrition 
was publiſhed in a 75% ſome Years 
paſt when I ſtudied Phyſic under him 
at Leyden. A languid conſumptive Ha- 
bit of Body probably fixed my Atten- 
tion more particularly to this Subject 
at that time, and has in ſome Meaſure 


ſince engaged me to attempt to bring 


it to a greater Maturity; and I ſhall 
not think my Labour ill beſtowed, if 
the Rules laid down prove as ſervice- 
able to others, as they have been to 
me. I have endeavoured to imitate 
(tho? very imperfectly) the Method of 
Reaſoning which that great Man re- 
commends, and with moſt willing Gra- 
titude own my Self indebted to him for 
ſeveral material Obſervations which I re- 


ccived in his private Courſe of Lectures. 
The 


. 

The following Treatiſe is divided 
into three Parts. The firſt contains 
an Account of Nutrition, the ſecond 
a Deſcription of the Structure and Uſe 
of the Lungs, and from this preced- 
ing Theory I have next endeavoured 
to explain the. various Cauſes and 


Progreſs of a Conſumption of the Lungs, 


with a Method of Cure deduced from 
theſe Principles. No rational Account 
can be given of this Diſeaſe without this 


regular Method, for a Conſumption in 


general muſt always proceed from a 
Defect of ſuch Cauſes as conſtitute 
Nutrition ; and whoever is unacquaint- 
ed with the Fabrick and the ſeveral 
Functions of this great Organ in its na- 
tural State and Vigor, will be incapa- 
ble of underſtanding the Cauſes of its 
Decay, and the various Effects which 
are thence produced. 

When a juſt Method is laid down, 
every thing flows eaſily and diſtinctly 


from it. An affected Obſcurity has been 


too often miſtaken for deep Learning 


in Phyſic, and that Hypotheſis has gain- 


ed the greateſt applauſe which was moſt 
curiouſſy 
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curiouſly wrought ; but as its Beauty 
conſiſted in the elaborate Imitation of 
the nice Texture of a Cobweb, ſo its | 
Duration was equally uncertain, and * 

precarious. A clear Simplicity is the 
| ſureſt Teſt of Truth, and whoever con- 


| ſiders the great Uniformity that is to 
be obſerved in the ſeveral Parts of a 
| human Body, and the ſtrict Analo- 


oy that is kept up berween the grea- 
ter and leſſer Parts, will find that the 
immediate Cauſes of Diſeaſes are more 
imple and plain than they are gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be; and that their 
orcat Difference and V ariety of Symp- 
toms are chiefly owing to their dif- 
ferent Situation. How eaſie it is to ac- 
count for a light Boil or Inflammation 
S in the Hand? How few Symptoms are 
1 thence produced? But how greatly is 

the Scene altered if r Ge imme- 
„ _ diate Cauſe produces ſuch an Inflam- 
Y mation in the Pleura or Lungs? And 
n its Termination into an Az/ce/5, which 
g gives Relief in the former Caſe, is in 
the latter attended with a various Train 
ſt of Symptoms, and molt frequently ends 
y [4 D in 


© . , 4% A. 
*%. 
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in Death. An Hemorrhagia Narium 
often proceeds from the ſame immedi- 
ate Cauſe as a fatal Apoplexy. The 
different Con{equence is owing to their 
different Situation, for in one the Blood 
from the ruptured Veſſel has a free 
Diſcharge, in the other it lodges on, 
and prefles the nervous Tubes whole 
free and open Action is neceſſary to 
continue Life in a human Body. The 
great Art of a Phyſician conſiſts in for- 
ming a juſt Notion of the Cauſe, and 
Seat of a Diſtemper ; and when the In- 
dications of Cure are deduced from 
ſuch certain and evident Principles, tis 
an eaſy Matter by the Uſe of few and 
frequently plain Medicines to carry it 
off. This Aſſertion is not only agrec- 
able to the ſtricteſt Reaſoning, but is 
confirmed by Experience; ſince the 
moſt happy Practitioners have been al- 
ways remarkable for the Simplicity of 
their Medicines, while ſuch who en- 
deavour to explain Diſtempers from 
complex and immechanical Cauſes, ſuch 
as Efferveſcencies, Precipitations, Alka- 
lis engaging Acids, and ule as wild a 


Far- 


1 

* 

\ 
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Far rago of Medicines, are as r6mark- 

able for their ill Succels. : 
Nature generally points out a Me- 
thod of Cure in molt Diſtempers, for 
ſuch is the wile Contrivance of a hu- 
man Body, that whenever any Part is 
oppreſſed and diſordered, the whole 
economy is engaged in endeavouring 
to correct or evacuate whatever is the 
Cauſe of the Diſeaſe: And the Effects 
or Symptoms which are thence produ- 
ced arc often to be regarded as natural 
Remedies, not as an Enemy or Di- 
ſeaſe: The great Knowledge of a Phy- 
ſician conſiſts in juſtly diſtinguiſhing 
when ſuch Symptoms are to be ſuppreſ- 
ſed, and when encouraged ; for it is 
much more eaſy to check any Symp- 
roms, ( in which generally the chief 
Skill of Empirics is employ'd ) than ra- 
tionally to conceive from what natu- 
ral Motions in the human Syſtem they 
are produced, and how far they con- 
tribute to its Relief or Prejudice. Some- 
times the Force of ſuch ſalutary Efforts 
is too violent or miſguided, in which 
Caſe it is the Buſineſs of a prudent Phy- 
ſician 
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fician to reſtrain or direct them to an- 
other Courſe : Sometimes they are ſo 


faint and lan guid, as to prove ineffectual 


unleſs quickned and invigorated. The 


great Difficulty conſiſts in a prudent Di- 


rection of the Symptoms of a Diſtemper, 


which if rightly managed, is often beſt 


_ conquered by its own Weapons. 


The Practice of Phyſic is become too 
much a Trade. A ſullen Grimace, or an 


artful Addreſs, with an unintelligible 
Way of talking ſuited to the common 
Vogue, often ſupply the Place of true 


Merit, and gain the Preference. As few 


are judges of this Science, 'tis an eaſy 


Matter by ſuch a Behaviour to gain the 


Character of a Phyſician, but nothing 


requires more Skill and Labour than juſt- 
ly to deſerve it. Such a one cannot care- 
leſſy apply a Receipt to the Name of a 


Diſeaſe, but from a ſufficient Knowledge 


of the Structure of a human Body, the 
Uſe of the ſeveral Parts, and from an ex- 


act Hiſtory of the natural Progreſs of | 


Diſeaſes, endeavours to deduce a right 
Method of Cure ſuited to the various Ex- 
igencies, and Conſtitution of the Pati- 
ent. =o} | A 
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Human Body being 
| compoſed of almoſt 
an infinite Number 
of Veſſel, and Hu- 
ids circulating thro* 
FO them, is from this 
— — vLvery Condition of 


* 


its Fr ame, ſubje&ro a conſtant Decay; 
- ff for 
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fician to reſtrain or dirc& them to an- 
other Courle : Sometimes they are ſo 
faint and languid, as to prove ineffectual 
unleſs quickned and invigorated. The 
great Difficulty conſiſts in a prudent Di- 
rection of the Symptoms of a Diſtemper, 
which if rightly managed, is often beſt 
conquered by its own Weapons. 

The Practice of Phyſic is become too 
much a Trade. A ſullen Grimace, or an 


artful Addreſs, with an unintelligible x 


Way of talking ſuited to the common 
Vogue, often ſupply the Place of true 
Merit, and gain the Preference, As few 
are Judges of this Science, 'tis an eaſy 
Matter by ſuch a Behaviour to gain the 
Character of a Phyſician, but nothing 
requires more Skill and Labour than juſt- 
ly to deſerve it. Such a one cannot care- 
leſly apply a Receipt to the Name of a 
Diſeaſe, but from a ſufficient Knowledge 
of the Structure of a human Body, the 
Uſe of the ſeveral Parts, and from an ex- 
act Hiſtory of the natural Progreſs of 
Diſeaſes, endeavours to deduce a right 
Method of Cure ſuited to the various Ex- 
igencies, and Conſtitution of the Pati- 
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rounds of almoſt 
an infinite Number 
of Veſſek, and Flu- 
ids circulating thro* 
them, is from this 
very Condition of 


its Fr ame, ſubje&to a conſtant Decay; 
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for ſince Atrilion is the unavoidable Ef- 
fect of Motion, by which the tron geſtBo- 
dies are at length deſtroyed, it is impoſſi- 
ble but chatVeſſels of ſuch a tender Fabric, 
if not conſtantly y repair'd, muſt be quick- 
ly abraded by a perponeal Circulation. 
No ſingle Part has a conſtant Du- 

ration, even the moſt Solid is not cx- 
empt om this common Fate, bur, 
like the reſt, ſucceſſively periſhes FRY is 
reſtored : It has been found by repeat. 
ed Obſervations, that all the Har in 
the Body is renown twice in a Year, 
the Nails every two Months; and c- 
ven the Thigh-Bone if br oken, will re- 
unite by emitting Fibres, whick acquirc 
an . with 711 reſt in the ſpace 
of ſixty Days: The ſurface of the Body, 
thoꝰ ever ſo cautiouſly preſerved, gives a 
quick Tincture to whatever is apply d to 
it, which examined with the beſt Micro- 
ſcopes, (a) appears to be compoſed of 
the ſevcral conſtituent Parts of the So- 
ids and Fluids, which 9 exhale 
and e | 


— C— — — — — —— — 


(4) — Tor, 4. 1 ft. 43. p 407. 
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The continual Abraſions of the gli 
Parts, and the Loſſes which the Huids 
ſuſtain in reſpect of their Oautity, re- 


quire a conſtant Repair, which is like- 
wiſe made more neceſſary on this Ac- 
count, that the 9nality of the Fluids 
is ſo far altered, by being chiefly depri- 
ved of their /ofzeſt and moſt diluted Par- 
zicles, and by being agitated by repeat- 
ed Circulations, that inſtead of conti- 
nuing as fit for Nousiſhment as before, 
they at length become deſtructive, and 
acquire the Nature of a mmeral Poy- 


ſon, whoſe Malignity conſiſts in the 


Gravity and Acrimony of its Particles ; 


for whatever is taken for Nowr:/hment 


ſhould be /pecrfically lighter than the 
Blood, and the Chyle and Milt made 
from thence are ſtill lighter, for, as (a) 
Lower obſerved, they float on the ſur- 


face of the Blood; therefore the Den- 


/ity of the Fluids, depends not on the 


Nature of them, but on the compreſ- 
ſing Force of the Vel, and the long- 
er they receive this Action without the 


— — — 


(%) De Chylo ejuſq; in ſanguinem tranſitu et tranſinuta- 
£108. 
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Addition of freſh duuting Particles, the 
more compad and heavy they become 
and as the Attrition and Heat of tlic 
Fluids increaſe in Proportion to their 
Denſity and Velocuy, the Saline and 
O:tly 2 ticles become thereby greatly 
1 N and acquire ſuch a degreg of 
Acrimany, as muſt unavoidably in a 
ſhort Time deſtroy the Body. 

The Truth of this Reaſoning is con- 
firmed by the following 1 
If the 1 of a healthy M an are 
received in a Veſſel, and agitated with 
a Degree of Heat equal to that which 
i5 natural to a human Body, they in 
the Space of ſix Days become entirely 

putrid, and in three Days acquire a 
very pungent Acrimony ; from whence 
it is evident, that the circulating Fluids, 
from the fame Cauſes, receiving ſuch a 
Diſpoſition, (tho' a longer ſpace of 
Time 1s in —_ Cale required ) muſt 
quickly irritate, and deſtroy the tender 
| Veſſels of the eur and on this Ac- 
count ſuch as periſh with Hunger, are 
generally ſeized with a raving Madnels 
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ſerved ina human Body, it is neceſſary 
that the Quantity, and Quality of what is 
reſtored to the Sous, and Fluids, thould 
be exactly proportioned to the Strength 
of the Conſtitution, and the Laſſes ſuſ- 
tained by, the Actons of Life; if the 
Dnantity of Muriſhment be increaſed, 
tho” turned into good digeſted Humours, 
the Body becomes Plethorick, and into 
bad, indigeſted, and not rightly aſſi- 


milated Farces, the Body becomes Ca- 


cheftick; if the Quantity of Nouriſh- 


nent be diminiſhed an Atrophy ſucceeds; 
if its Quality be altered and a Vitiated 
Humour is received into the Veſſels a 
Cacochymy is thereby produced: This 
proporticnate Reſtoration of the So/:d5, 
and Fluids, is what conſtitutes Nutrition, 
which as widely differs from Aepletion, as 
Water poured on the Root of a Tree, 


differs from the laſt elaborate Juice | 
trom whence the Fruit is produced, 


Having thus made evident the abſo- 


lute Neceſſity of a conſtant Repair of 5 
the Solids and Fluids, I ſhall now en- 
deavour to trace our Food from the 


firſt 
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That Health therefore ſhould be pre- 
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ment, and farther to deſcribe the 
ner hoy it is performed. 


6 1 Nutrition. 


firſt Paſſages, tO the laſt; and to 1 
plain the different Changes it under- 


goes, till it is fit to become 2 xt 


lan- 


All our Humouns are produced from 


what we eat and drink, and all our 
Solids are compoſed of theſe Humours ; 


(a) there are no Vegetables whatever 
(except they be of a poyſonous Nature) 
but what with plain Water will afford 
ſuffcient Nouriſhment to Perſons accul- 


tomed to them; and daily Experience 


convinces us, that the Reverſe of ſuch 


a Diet, the greateſt Luxury of Food, 


cannot prevent others from being ſut- 
ficiently nouriſhed ; a human Body be- 
ing a Machine fo admirably contrived, 
that it can aſſimilate the greateſt Va- 


ricty of Humours, and reduce them to 


a Temper like its W n. 
The Food taken for Nouriſhment, 
before it is received into the mach, 


is greatly prepared by Maſtication, 


which breaks, and reduces it into ſmall- 


6ꝓ—ꝛ— —-— 24 —— 
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er Parts, and mixes it with the Macus 
of the Mouth, and the Salival Juice, 


whoſe great Uſefulneſs may be eaſily 


underſtood from its Origine, (being 
ſeparared from the pureſt Arterial 
Blood,) and from the good Effects it 
produces by being frequently fwallow- 
ed; for by that Means it greatly con- 
tributes to promote Digeſtion, and as 
by repeated Cohobatrons riſes purer, and 
more fit for attenuating and diluting 
the Aliment; whereas ſuch who care- 
leſsly diſcharge, by ſpitting, this uſeful 


Humour, are moſt commonly ſubject 


to Indigeſtion, and an ill Habit of Body. 


The Action of the My/cles compreſ- 
ſing the Food, in Maſtication, is ſo 
ſtrong, that (4) Borellus has comput- 
ed their united Force to exceed 1350 
Pounds; and to make it more effectu- 
al, the Mouth is furniſhed with ſeveral 


Teeth, to cut, and grind the Food, 


with a Form variouſly ſuited to theſe 
Purpoles, ſome ſharp, others whoſe Sur- 
face is more large, with proper Emi- 


1595 
—— 


(a) 3 Animalium. Propos, 88. Tab. IX. 
dig. 2. 


nences, 
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nences, where, when the Food is de- 


termined, by the ſucceſſive Motion of 


theſe My/cles, it receives a more pow- 
erful Attrition and Comminution. ; 

From hence may be explained the 
Obſervation of (a) Hippocrates, Lon- 
gadi plures dentes habent. The Food 
in ſuch. Perſons being generally well 
prepared; whereas ſuch who have bad, or 
few Teeth; are from an imperfect Ma/t:- 
cation mote ſubject to indigeſted Cu- 
ates, Obtructious of the Viſcera, with 
their fatal Conſequences. 


The Food thus prepared by Maſti- | 


cation, and received into the Stomach, 
is there farther altered, and digeſted by 
the heat of the Stomach, the mixture 
of the quices ſeparated, or contained in 
it, the Mechanic action of its F:bres, 
and the compreſſive Force of the cir- 
cumambient Paris. 

The external Coat of the Stomach, 
on its coxvex Side, conſiſts of a great 
Number of Heſſels, on its concave ſide 
of longitudinal Fibres (which when 


If a ) Oi vaxegCr This rlevras Terr. Lib, 2. Set. VI. 
Epid. 


Con- 
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contracted, diminiſh its Length) next 
to this Coat lies that deſcribed by (a) 
Ruy/ch, which ſupplies the Carnous 
Coat immediately under it, with a la- 
bricating Moiſture, that makes it more 
caſily capable of Motion. The convex 
Surface of this muſculan Coat, conſiſts 
of a Series of orbicular Fibres, which 
encompals the Sromach, after a Spiral 
manner, from the wpper Orifice to the 
Pylorus; (and by their action diminiſh 
the Breadth of the Nach) the con- 
cave Part conſiſts likewiſe of two Or- 
ders of Fibres, the firſt oblique, which 
contract the Bottom of the Stomach 
obliquely rowards its back Part, and by 
that Means diminiſh its Length ; the 
ſecond Order are much longer than the 
reſt, and lye Parallel to the Length 
of the Swomach, embrace the whole 
Pylorus, and uniting at the back Part 
thereof, encircle its upper Orzfice: the 
internal Coat of the Stomach is much 
longer than any other, but contained 
in the ſame Space, on which Account 
its coxcave Side riſes into Furrows, and 
its Surface is likewiſe made more un- 


— 
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equal, by ſeveral Glands which lye on 
its convex Side, and terminate in its 


Cavity, from whence a mucrlagimous 
Humour is ſeparated, which lubricates 
the Stomach, defends it from the Acri- 
mony of the Food, and prevents it from 
adhering to its Sides. Several arterial 
Branches likewiſe terminate there, which 
perpetually exhale a thin diluting Fluid 
not unlike the Saliwa. In the internal Ca- 
vity there are two remarkable Sus's, 


one at the wpper Oriſice, the other un- 


der the Pylorus which is largeſt, and 
by that Means the Food when propel- 


led there, is prevented from paſſing off 


unprepared by its own Gravity. 

The Heat of the Stomach in a heal- 
thy Man, is greater than the*common 
Heat of the dun in a Summer's Day; 
and as it appears by Experiments is 
more eaſily ſuited for the Digeſtion, and 
Diſſolution of Bodies, than a much grea- 
ter Heat; which by carrying off the 
finer Particles, frequently fixes and co- 
agulates what by a milder Heat would 


be attenuated and reſolved: From hence | 


it is evident, that if the Szomach be con- 
ſidered 


1 
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ſidered only as an inactive chymical 
| Veſſel, agitated with ſuch a Degree of 


Heat, the Aliment received into it, di- 


luted, and mixed with the Humours ſe- 
parated, and contained there, will be 


from thence greatly attenuated, and re- 


duced into a more /oft and fluid Sub- 


lance. 


The Comminution of the Food is like- 


| wiſe greatly aſſiſted by the Air, which 


is intimately mixed with it, whoſe ex- 


panſrve Force, when retained in a cloſe 


warm Place, increaſes in Proportion to 
its Heat, and the Preſſure on it; both 
which are in the Stamach very conſider- 


able, and by the reciprocal Motion of 
the Diaphragm, and of the Muſcles of 
the Abdomen perpetually varied; by 
which Means the iuteſtine Force of the 
Air mixed with the Food, is from thence, 
ſucceſſively expanded, and contracted, 


and more powerfully contributes to a 


greater Comminution of it, than one 
continued Preſſure, though of much 
ſtronger Force. « 


Hence appears the Reaſon why ſome 


time after a full Meal, (from this in- 


32 creaſed. 
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creaſed Expanſion of the Arr) the Sto- 


mach ſeems more filled, and oppreſſed, 


than immediately after it is finiſhed. 
The internal Coat of the Homach, 
by being 720/e, gives a neceſſary De- 


lay to the Alment, that it may not 


eaſily pals off indiveſted, but receive for 


a lon ger time the Action of the mach, 
which is likewiſe by this Hruclure pre- 


vented from being at any time entirely 


empty, ſome Remains of the former 


Meal being always retained between its 
riſing Furrows, and being thence ren- 
dered very acid and acrimonious, con- 
ſtitutes with the /a/rval/ Jurce, which is 
perpetually ſwallowed, a true Ferment, 
that moſt commonly promotes a Fer- 
mentation of the next Food, and in ſome 
Meaſure contributes to Digeſtion, by 
giving a greater Atteanation go the Mi- 

ment thus agitated: But ſuch a Fermenta- 
zion, though often begun in the Sromach, 


is never perfected there from the Want 


of ſufficient Ne and Time; for that a 


Fermentation ſhould be finiſhed, it is 
neceflary that the fermenting Bodies 
{ſhould remain undiſturb'd in the ſame 


Veſſel, 
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Fe/ſ/el, till their inteſtine Motion gradual- 
ly ceaſes, which is prevented by the 2 
ular Fabric of the Somach, which 
produces a farther Alteration in the 
Aliment, and perpetually expels the 
finer Parts through the Pylorus. 

When the muſcular Fibres of the 
Somach are contracted, its Capacity in 
Breadth and Length is diminiſhed, the 
Orifices become more clo/ed and contrac- 
ted, the Wrinkles in the internal Coat 
approach ncarer to a mutual Contact, 
by which Means the contained Food 
receives from every Part a great Pre/- 


fare and Attsition, which powerfully 


contribute to attenuate, and reduce it 
into finer Parts. The Force of this 
muſcular Action on the Food contained 
in the Somach is very conſiderable, and 
with the concurring Force of the Di- 
aphragm, and of the Muſcles of the 
A>domen, has been computed by (a) 
Pitcairn, and ſome others, to be equal 
to a Weight of 117088 Pounds, which 
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{ a) Diſſertatio de motu quo cibi in ventriculo rediguntur ad 
formam ſanguini reficiendo idaneam, et Epiſtola ad Pitcar- 
nium 974 reſpondetur libello Aſtrucii. 


appears 
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appears to be incredible, and not juſt- 
ly calculated. 

The Force of this muſcular Motion 
(ceteris periom) increaſes in Proportion 
to the Quantity, and Acrimony, of 
whatever is received into the Stomach; 
on this Account, when it is too moth 
diſtended by Debauches, it becomes 
moſt incapable of diſcharging its Con- 
zents, the Fibres being thereby irritated 
to a greater Contrattion, which is al- 
ways more particularly ſtrong at the 
Or:fices, than in any other Parts, the 
Fibres being there more cloſely collea- 
ed, and compacted : Hence the greateſt 
Anxiety often ſucceeds from too great 
2 Debauch, (the Stomach from the 
ſtrong Contraction of the Or:zfices be- 
ing incapable of diſcharging the op- 
preſſing Load, ) and continues, till at 
length the di/iending Preſſure is o oreat, 
25 to overcome the Reſiſtance of either 
Orzfice ; by which Means it generally 
terminates in a Diarrhœa, or a Vomiting, 
but moſt commonly in the latter, the 
Fibres at the upper Orifice being more 
yielding, and leſs compacted, 

| When 
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When the Somach is moſt contract- 
ed, either by the natural Force of its 
Fibres, or by being irritated by the 
ſtrongeſt Emerics (as Monſieur Chirac 
and Pyerus have by Experiments de- 
monſtrated) its Capacity is never ſo 
far diminiſhed, as to bring its oppoſite 
Sides to a Contact; (which was the 
Opinion of Piicairn and ſome others) 
therefore the mechanic Action of the 
Stomach, prefles only on that Exceſs 
of Food, which is ſufficient to diſtend 
it beyond its greateſt Contraction : 
Thus if the Stomach when moſt con- 
tracted, can retain fix Ounces of Liquid 
Food, then if twelve are received, it 
can only exert its preſſing Force on the 
{ix Ounces, which will nevertheleſs be 
thereby in a great Meaſure communi- 
cated to the other Six. 

The orbicular Fibres chiefly contri- 
bute to give to the Sromach its Periſtal- 
tic Motion, which is not equal in eve- 
ry Part, but ſucceſſive, beginning at 
the upper Orzfice and alternately con- 
tinued to the Pylorus: From this vari- 


ed Contraction, and Relaxation, the 
* Food 
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16 Of Nutrition. 
Food receives a more exquiſite Commi- 
nutiou, than from a continued Preflure ; 
and is thence likewiſe determined to 
the Pylorus, through whole contracted 
Orifice the finer Parts ouze out into 
the Duodenum, and the groſſer remain 
in the Homach, till by a longer Repe- 
tition of the ſame Actions, they are 
ſo far attenuated as to be capable of paſ- 
ſing off the ſame Way: When the Ho- 
mach is ſo far emptied as not to be di- 
{tended beyond its natural Tone, the | 
Pylorus becomes ſo open and flaccid, 
as to give an eaſy Paſſage to the Food, | 
which is thence expelled by the peri- 
ftaltic Motion of the Stomach, and the 
compreſſive Force of the circumambi- | |, 
ent Parts. :F 
Nie are to obſerve farther, beſides | 1 
the Alteration, which the Food receives | | 


from the immediate Heat, and mecha- y 
nic Action of the Homach, it is molt | a 
conveniently ſituated between the larg- | Ii 


eſt and moſt warm Bowels in the Body, | b 
to receive the greateſt Advantages of p 
Heat, and Preſſure; on its right Side f 
the Liver is placed, whoſe Hear, from 
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the great Quantity of Blood circulating 
through its /ef/els, is very con ſiderable; 
on the left Side lies the op/een, the 


Pancreas under it, the Diaphragm a- 
bove it, by whoſe Heat and Motion it 
is warmed, and agitated; before it is 


placed the Peritoneum, which by the 
ſucceſſive Action of the Maſeles of the 
Abdomen, gives a Motion to the Ho- 
mach, oppoſite to that which it receives 
from the Diaphragm, lo that it lies as 
in a Preſs between them; behind it is 
placed the Horta, the largeſt Veſſel in 
the Body, whole 2 and conſtant 
Vibrations are very conſiderable. Who- 
ever juſtly conſiders theſe powerful 
concurring Cauſes, will find them ſuf- 
ficient to account for all the Changes 
which the Food receives in the S mach; 
for its Action is very different from 
what it is generally deſcribed to be, 
and is not capable of diſſolving the ſo- 
lid Parts of auimal or vegetable Bodies, 
but only conſiſts in attenuating and ex- 
preſſing their fluid Parts. This is con- 
hrmed by F. nn and obvious Experi- 


ments, for Currants, Grapes, or any 
other 
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other Fruit, or Seed, ſwallowed whole 
and entire, without chewing, remain fo 
in the Excrement. From whence the 
Reaſon plainly appears why the Ho- 
mach it (elf is not diſſolved by its own 
Action, of which it mult certainly be 


in great Danger, were it formed fo 


tender and ſoluble, and contained an 
active Ferment, or could it excite ſuch 
a powerful A en, as might be ca- 
pable of diſſolving or grinding the ſo- 
lid Parts of ſuch "Frod as is often re- 
ceived into it, and which have as ſtrong 
a Coheſion as the Subſtance of the Ho— 
mach it ſelf. 

It is certain that there are ſome Mi- 
mals, whoſe Stomachs are lo hard and 
callous, and the mutual A lritiou of its 
Sides ſo ſtrong, as to be alone capable 


of reducing Sd grinding ſolid Food; 


but Dizeſtion in a human Body is per- 
formed after a very different Manner; 


neither are Dogs capable of diflolving 


any ſolid Food, or reducing Bones (as 


the common Notion prevails) into a 
white Excrement by the Action of their 


Sromach ; for if they are given to them 
invol- 
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involved in any Morſel, and ſwallowed 
whole, they will be diſcharged unal- 
tered with their Excrement: The white 
Colour which is often obſerved in the 
* Excrement of Dogs, and which is in 
+ ſome Meaſure the Cauſe of this Error, 
is only to be ſeen when they have firſt 
gnawed the Boxes, and reduced them 
into ſmall Parts before they have been 
ſwallowed. 

Moſt Authors that have endeavour- 
ed to account for the Dzgeſizon of the 
Ford in the Stomach, have been ſo fond 
of ſome particular Hypotheſis, as to re- 
ject the Opinion of others, which tho? 
not entirely, has been perhaps partly 
true: Thus the Galeniſis have aſcribed the 
Cauſe of Digeſtion to the Heat of the 
Stomach; the Chymiſts to a diſſolving 
Ferment, and others te the mechanick 
Action of its Fibres, and of the circum- 
ambient Parts: Whereas neither of 
theſe Cauſes is alone ſufficient, but all 
in ſome Meaſure concur to produce 
that Alteration, which the Food re- 
ceives, 
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20 Of Nutrition. 

Baſilius Valentiuns was the firſt a- 
mong the Chymy//s, that ſuppoſed Di- 
geſtion was owing to an acid diſſolving 
Menſtruum : Pai acelſus received this 
Opinion from him ; Van Helmont car- 
ried it farther, 4 aflerted that the 
Sylebi prepared this Men firm, which 
was from thcnce conveyed into the 
Yomach by the Vaſa breon. Sy 

rav'd of his Duumbirate, and carried 
the Cylluclatious excited in the Duode- 
num from a Mixture of an ocd pancreatic 
Juice and an alialinc Bile into the Blood, 
and endeavoured to account not only 
for Digeſtion, but for moſt Diſeaſes and 
their Method of Cure, either from 
theſe Ehorveſencies being too intenſe, or 
too Ianguid: Theſe Notions prevailed 


for a long Time, and produce atal 


Errors, till they were at length exple 
ded by greater improvements in Ana- 
tomy, and Chymiſtry. Lower has moſt 
accurately 1eſ-ribed the Courle of the 
Veſſels diſtributed through the chylopore- 
ric Bowels, and has ſhewn that the Va- 
ſa brevia receive a Humour from the 
Yomach, but convey none to it: And 

from 


IK 
oc 
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from the moſt exact Experiments it ap- 
pears, that no Acid or Alkaline Hu- 

non, is either ſeparated in the Ho- 

mach, or in any other Part of the Bo- 
dy; neither are ſuch Hferveſcencies 
thence excited either in the firſt Paſ- 
ſages, or in the Blood. Whatever A- 
cid is contained in the Hmach, pro- 
ceeds from the Remains of the former 
Ford, and tho' it frequently contributes 
to promote Digeſtion, yet it is by no 
Means abſolutely neceſſary to it; and 
we find by Experience that Eliæ: pro- 
priet. Tart. and Aromatic bitters, which 
contain a Volatile Salt, and are of a 
Nature oppoſite to that of Acids, arc 
often with Succeſs given to create an 
Appetite, and mend a bad Digeſtion: 
And it is farther obſervable, that the 
Humours which are contained in the 9/9- 
mach of the moſt rapacious Birds, and 
Bealts of Prey, have never an Acid but 
a Saline Taſte. 

The Aliment thus prepared in the 
Yomach, and expelled into the Inteſtines, 
is farther attenuated, and propelled in- 
to the Lacteals, by the contracting 

Force 


| 


2 
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Force of the Iuteſtines, and the com- 
preſſive Motion of the circumambient 
Parts; and (from every Place it paſ- 
ſes through, from the time it is re- 
ceived into the Mouth, till it enters 
the Subclavian Vein,) is perpetually 
diluted by the Mixture of the natural 
prepared Humonrs of the Body; ſo that 
rhe leaſt Part of that Chy/e which en- 
ters the Blood, is compoſed of the 
Food taken for Nouriſhment: The 
Food is mixed with a mucilaginous 
Humour, and the Sala, in the Mouth; 
In the Oe/ophagus, and Stomach, with 
Humours much of the ſame Nature 
In the Duodeuum with the Pancreatic 
Juice, and the Bile, which laſt, is the 
molt elaborate Humour in the Body, 
having twice circulated through the 
laſt Extremities of the Arteries, and 
thence acquired ſuch a Saponaceous Ac- 


tivity, as chiefly contributes to attenu- 


ate the Vi/crd:ty of the Chyle, and to give 


it an uniform Conſiſtence; In the other 
Inteſtines it is mixed with a thin Juice 
exhaling from the Arteries, and a mu- 
cilaginous humour ſeparated from the 


Glands 
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Glands deſcribed by (a) Peyerus: In 
the Meſentery paſſing through the Lac- 


zeals, and in the Thoracic Dutt, *tis 
perperually diluted with a great Quan- 
tity of Lympha; for as the Vena cava 
receives all the returning Blood, fo the 


' Thoracic Duff, receives all the returning 


Lymphatic Juices of the Body, and may 
as well deſerve the Name of Vena Cava 
Lymphatica as of Duttus (Hyliſerus. 

Beſides the Cauſes already mention- 
cd, it is probable that the Chyleis im- 
pregnated in the Sr9mach, and Inteſti— 
nes, with a great quantity of Animal 
Spirits; for there is an uncommon Di- 
{tribution of NVerdes to theſe Parts, 
and much greater than ſeems ſufficient 
for their muſcular Motion, and it is 
more than probable, that the laſt Ex- 
tremities of the Nerves, terminate in 
ſeveral Parts of the Body, where they 
are diſperſed, and perpetually exhale 
that elaborated Fluid. Hence appears 
the Reaſon why ſuch as have a bad 
Habit of Body, receive but an imper- 
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( 4 )Parerga Anatomica, Exercit, 16, 
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fect Nouriſhment from the moſt con- 
cocted, and beſt prepared Aliment; the 
Chyle made from thence being ſoon 
tinctured, and depraved by the natural 
quices, which are mixed with it: And 
why ſuch, who have faſted for a long 
time, or have recovered from acute 
Diſtempers, if they take ſuddenly too 
great a quantity of Nouriſhment, are 
apt to fall into Oz/{ruttions, and parti- 
cularly of the Meſentery; their Fluide 
being exhauſted to ſuch a Degree, as 
not to ſupply a ſufficient Quantity to 
dilute and prepare the Chyle. 

From this Account of Digeſtion, may 
be evidently explained the Cauſes which 
naturally excite, or deprave the Ap- 
petite, and what artificial Stomachics 
are proper to reſtore ir, together with 
their Manner of Operation. 

Hunger is produced by an uneaſie Ir- 
ritation of the nervous Coats of the So- 
mach : This Senſation is particularly ex- 
cited when the Stomach is molt empty, 
either by the Attrition of the Ruge, 
which then approach more cloſely to 


a mutual Contact, or by the Acrimon) 
of 


— "I" want 
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| mours ſeparated or received into it. 
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of the Humours, which are ſeparated, 


or contained in the Somach. 
This Acrimon) has à various Ori- 


gine, it is either ſeparated from the 
: Glands, and exhaling Arteries in the 
Somach, and is then of a Saline Nature, 
, (on which Account Scorbutic Perſons 
are moſt commonly remarkable for 
having a great Appetite) or proceeds 
from the acid Remains of the former 
Meal, or from a Regurgitation of the 


hilious quice, Which when the Stomach 
is empty has an eaſie Admittance into 
the flaccid Pylorus; on this Account 
likewiſe Perſons of an Atrabiliarious 


Conſtitution, in whom the Silious Hu- 


mour is very active, and pungent, have 


frequently the moſt voracious Appetite, 


which ſometimes is apt to produce Dan- 


gerous Effects, and to terminate in a 


Fames Canina. 

The Want of an Apperzte, is owing 
tothe reverſe of ſuch Cauſes as natural- 
ly excite Hunger ; and therefore pro- 
ceeds either from a Relaxation of the 
Stomach, or from a Fault in the Hu- 
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The Humouars contained, or ſeparat- 
ed in the Sromach, deprave the Appe- 
tite, when either from the Oppreſhon 
of a viſcous Phlegm, or from a pun- 


gent Acrimony, they afford a painful, 


or a diſagreeable Senſation to the er- 
vous Coat of the Stomach ; thus although | 


acid and bilious Humours, when con- 


tained in the Stomach not vitiated, and | 


in a proper Quantity, contribute to 
| Excite an /pperrte by giving an agree- 
able, tho an uneaſie Senſation ; yet 
when their Acr:mony is depraved, or 
too great, or the Coats of the Sromach 
too tender, the Irritation thence pro- 


duced, by being increaſed, becomes 


painful; for the Cauſes of Pleaſure, 


and Pain, differ only in a ſmall de- 
gree, and all Pleaſure is attended with 
a Himulus, which is ſo far uneaſie, a5 
ſtrongly to prompt Perſons ſo affected 
to deſtroy it, and when increaſed, 
and afterwards gratify'd, it terminates 
either in Indolence, or Pain. On this 
Account, the greateſt Appetite which is 
excited from longFaſting, turns at length 
to a nauſeous Abhorrence of all Food, the 
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| t, mours having thence acquired an ex- 


| alted or” Acrimouy, which affords a 


painful and difagreeable Senſation. 
When the Want of an Appetit eis OW= 

ing to a Relaxation of the Fibres, ſuch So- 

machics are required, which by their A= 


friazency can brace them up, and bring 


the Rr '7.e more cloſely to a mutua al Con- 
tact, and Attrition, and by being mode- 
jarely warm, cle the Contraction 
of the muſcular Coats, by encouraging 
a greater Influx of Animal Spirits. 

The Cauſes Which by vtatmg => 
Pn, give a diſagreeable Senſatio 
to the Stomach, are various; 8 6h as 
aerciqus Spe/? 2s, Indigeſtion, fromaRe- 
laxation of the Stomach, an rreaay 
Die., Or 4 2 ticular bad Hah of Bo- 
cy . w hen the Somnoeh is thus affected, 
F,m#tics, or Stomach Purgatroes maſt 
be firit uſed, to diſcharge the vifcerd 
Humours, or the uneaſie 92 ys, and 
then ſuch Medicines as are particular- 
ly appropriated to the firſt Cauſe of 


the Diſorder : Thus for Inſtance Aſſa 


lerida may prove a. Stomachic to ſome, 


which in others would excite a N 


1D 3 ſea ; 
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ſea ; cooling Acids are proper to quicken | * 
the Appetite of ſuch, whole Humonrs 
are too hot, and inclined to Pur, efac- 
lion; Elix. propriet. Tart. Sal Abſynth : 
which are of a reverſe Nature, are moſt | 
{ſuitable to ſuch, whole ds abound 
with cold, vngrateful, acid Humonrs. 
Pungent, ſrunulating Somachics ought 
never to be given when the Apperrze, 
and Digeſtion are depraved, without 
being joyned with ſuch Medicines, as 
ſtrengthen the Sromach, and help Di 
veſtion ; for they only afford a falſe de. 
ie Appetite, and are ſoon blunted 
and abſorbed by the Food which is taken; 
while the Szomach hy its languid Hear, 
and Motion, and that of the circum- ! 
ambient Parts, is incapable of Dyge- 
ing it: By this Means Crudities are 
collected, Obſtructions of the V1:/tera 
are from hd formed, and what was 
deſigned for Nouriſhment, proves at 
length a moſt certain Deu dion to 
the Body: on this Account the Cu- 
ſtom of /J'heiting in a Morning, has 
been ſo frequently obſerved to be at- 


j ended with a fatal Cenſequenge. 11 
. In 
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In ſome Conſtitutions where there 
is an univerſal Relaxation of the Fibres, 
and particularly of the Stomach, the 
Nerves are ſo ſenſible, and tender, as 
to be eaſily irritated, and quickned by 
the Uſe of pungent Somachics: But 
when the Somach, by frequent Debau- 
ches, has been greatly diſtended, the 
Fizros are thence apt to loſe their Tone, 
and to become Paralytic, and inſen- 
ſible of the ſtrongeſt ritations, which 
Simulating Mledlicines can excite : in 
ſuch a complicated Caſe, Aſtringent, 
arm, Pungent Stomachics are requi- 


red, which may brace the F:4res, and 


by their Heat encourage ſuch an Aﬀux 


of Animal Spirits to them as may make 


them ſenſible of the Humulus, the Force 
of which would be otherwiſe eluded: ſuch 
a Method will prevail, (if the Diſorder 
be not ſo far advanced as to admit of 
no Relief) eſpecially if joyned with 
Temperance, which gives the diſtended 
Parts Liberty to recover their Tone, 


and with Exerciſe, which is the moſt 


excellent Somachic, and Degeſtrove, as 


the 
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30 Of Nutrition. 
the Contraclion of the Sromach, and 
thence the Altrition of its Ruge, by 
encouraging a greater Influx of Ani 
mal Spirits into its muſcular Fibres, and 


by increaſing the compreſſive Force of 


the circumambient Parts. 

Ihe Time which is neceſſary for the 
Digeſtion of the Alment in the firſt 
Paſſages, is varied according to the Na- 
ture of the Food, and the particular 
Strength of the Conſtuuiion: Liquids 
ſoon paſs into the Blood, and the more 
ſolid the Food is, the longer Time 1s 
required: (a) Maleus from ſeveral Ex- 
periments concludes, that common 
ſolid Food in a healthy Man, is in the 
Space of ſix Hours entirely diſcharged 
out of the Nach, changed into lau- 
dable Chyle, and begins to flow into 


the Blood, and (4) Lower, aſſiſted by 


his Experiments, ſhews that in two 
Hours more, this Chyle is changed in- 
to Mill, and circulates through the 
[eſjels in that Form; and in two Hours 
more by the repeated Force of the 


— 


Epiſtola I. a. ad Barthol. de motu C 551 et Sanguinis. 


Veſſel 


(a) 
(5) De Sanguinis Motu et Colore. 
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Veſſel acting on it, but particularly of 
the Lungs, is chan ged into Serum which 
is that animal Fluid that contains all 
the Materials required for Nouriſh- 
ment. 120} 2413 v4 he e 

Thus the Lungs are; chiefly inſtru- 
mental in preparing the Ghy/e fit for 
Nouriſhment, and finiſhing the ſecond 
Digeſtion of the Aliment; for the com- 
preſſing Force of its /e/els being par- 
ticularly increaſed by the Weight of the 
Arr, contributes to give a greater At- 
tenuatiom, and Compaction to the Hu- 
mours contained in them, than in any 
other Veſſels of the Body; and by the 
ſame Preſſure of Air, the Form of theſe 


Veſſels is likewiſe ſo altered, that the 


unprepared chylous Humours, (which 
would otherwiſe be too * to enter 


the minute Veſſels, which are at length 


to be nouriſhed by them) are obliged 
to circulate in the pulmonary Veſſels, 
through Paſſages as narrow as the moſt 
minute Capillaries of the Body; for 
the (a) Diameter of a ſanguiferous Ar- 


li... 


(a) Leuwenhgek Tom. 2. pag. 204. Tom. 3. Epiſt. 28. p. 219. 
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ſmalleſt Veſſels in the Body. 
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tery in the Lungs, before it terminates 
in a Vein, is ſo ſmall, as ſcarce to ad- 
mit one Globule of Blood to paſs through 
it without being compreſſed into an o- 


val Form ; but by the Force of the Air 
inſpired, this Canal is from a circular, 


changed into an elliptical Figure, by 


which Means the circulating Fluid is o- 
bliged to move through Paſſages which 
are by ſuch an Alteration rendered 
much more narrow than before, ſince 
the D:ameter of a Veſſel decreaſes in 
Proportion as it recedes from a circu- 


lar Form: Theſe ſanguiferous Arteries 


likewiſe in the Lungs (as in all other 
Parts of the Body) end in Arterie, 


which convey Serum, and theſe into 
more minute which convey a Lympha 
and ſince by the ſame Preflure of Air 
inſpired, theſe minute circular Canal; 
muſt be made almoſt infinitely leſs, by 
being forced nearer to a plane Figure; 
it from thence evidently follows, that 
whatever Fluid can circulate through 
them, muſt certainly be ſufficiently 


prepared, and capable of entering the 


By 
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By the Aſſiſtance of theſe ſeveral 


concurring Cauſes, the Food is chang- 
ed into Serum, which however variouſ- 
ly examined, ſhewsnot the leaſt Tincture 
of Acid, or Alkal;, but is of a mild, 
ſoft, glutinous Diſpoſition, eaſily mix- 
es with Water, and is almoſt free from 
cither Taſte or Scent; if warmed with 
a gentle Heat, it gradually diſſolves a- 
way, and loſes all its V:/c:d:ty, but if 
expoſed to a Degree of Heat greater 
than that which is natural to a Human 
Body, it becomes coagulated, and ſo 
I folid that it ſtrongly reſiſts the Knife; 
Piri of Wine mixed with it, produces 
the ſame Alteration, with this Differ- 
» | ence, that it continues then free from 
Putrefatlinn. 
Hence appears the Cauſe of the 
; | Blood's I'z/crd ty in all inflammatory Cal- 
es, procceding from an increaſed De- 
gree of Heat; the Blood in the Begin- 
r ning of ſuch Diſtempers being often 
h | perfectly ford, and mixed with a 
due Proportion of Sram: Hence like- 
c | viſe appears the great Error, of endea- 
ouring to attenuate .luch Blood, by 
E E | ſtimu- 
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ſtimulaling, volatile, alkaline Medicines, 


and Bliſters, wins by increaſing the 


Motion, and Heat of the Blood, mult 


conſequently increaſe its |; ſcidity, 
This Error is in ſome Meaſure owing 


to aſcribing the common Properties of 
a Hymazeneons Fluid in gener al to the 
Blood, nad the Alterations it reccives 


from Mechanic Canſes acting on it, 
whereas it is Heterogeneons, — ad 


with Properties only peculiar to this 


Fluid. It acquires a Vi/crdity, though 
of a very different Nature, cither from 
too intenſe Motion, awd Heat; or 
from a Ci culation too languid ; in elite 
laſt Caſe the Globules of the 183 
receive larger SEH, and become 
ſpec:fically hzhter ; in the former Cale 
their /pecrfic Gravity i is increaſed, and 
they are ſo compacted, and preſled to- 
gether, that they almoſt become ſolid 
and 1 for longer Motion: The Want 
of this Diſtinction has been the Cauſe 
of great Errors in Practice; for the 
Method of Altering each Viſcidity is 
very different, and the Reaſon which 


is commonly given for the Uſe of /#:- 
mulating 
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' mulating, volatile Medicines, in an in- 
' flammatory Coagulation of the Humours, 
(that when Hlood is taken out of 
the Body, and mixed with them, it 
does not receive ſuch a ſtrong, and 
quick Coagulation as otherwiſe) is the 
ſtrongeſt Argument that can be offer- 
ed againſt the Uſe of them; for then 
it is moſt evident, that the Vi/erarty of 
the Blood is intirely owing to the Mant of 
ſufficient Motion, as it is likewiſe in a Leu- 
cophlegmatia, a particular fort of Fever, 
and ſeveral Chroazcal Diſorders, where 
ſuch a Method is greatly Serviccable ; 
but the Diſparity is very great, when 
the Viſcidity of the Blood proceeds from 


too intenſe Heat, and Motion, and which 


muſt be unavoidably increaſed by ſuch 
| active Preparations. 


Hence likewiſe appears the Error of 


ſuch who aſſert, that ſpirituous Liquors 


| 

- | attenuate the Blood; and likewiſe the 
, | Reaſon why ſuch who are too much 
. | addicted to them, are ſubject to 04- 
« | /tructions, Polypus's, Palpitatious of the 
Heart, and nervous Comrattions. 
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36 Of Nutrition. 
This coagulated Serum, diſtilled from 
a Retort, placed in a Sau Ls, 1 a 
Fire of thi firſt Degree, affords a & 
rit of a pale yellow Colour, ;mpreg: 
nared with a great Quantity of Vela- 
tile Salt; the Fire increaſed to the ſe- 
cond Degree, raiſes a Volatile, Alka- 


le Shir. it with a tranſparent, light 


Oi, of a golden Colour, and a fetid 


Smell : The laſt Force of the Fire rai- 


ſes a black, thick, fetid O-/; in the Bot- 
tom of the Rows remains the Capi 
Mortuum, a black Earth, light, and 
ſpongy, which calcinedin an open Fire, 
becomes white, and inſipid; but can- 
not receive any farther Alteration, tho' 


expoſed to the moſt violent Degree of 


Heat. 
This Serum ach 5 iS has found, by 


Experiment, endued with this r= 
of Qualities, is that from whence all the 
Solids, and ſecreted Fluids of a human 
Body, are continually ſupply” d and re- 
paired. 


There is no Solid pin what is com- 


poſed of ſmaller Parts exactly like the 
great- 
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greater; (a) Leuwonboecl has diſco- 
' vered that the Pectoral Myſcle of a 
| Flea, is the ſame in Form as the Pec- 
' roral Muſcle of an Ox, and ( that 
the largeſt My/cles in the Body are 
| compoſed of ſmaller Maſcles, which 
differ only in Magnitude not in Form. 
(e) Malpighins and (d) Havers diſco- 
vered, that the Boxes conſiſt of ſeve- 
ral concentric Cylinders, the ſame in 
Form, tho' gradually decreaſing. The 
larger Veſſels conſiſt of ſmaller, and 
the minute Veſſels which have been 
diſcovered, and appear to be incredi- 
bly ſmaller than the fineſt Hair (e) 
are in Form like the largeſt. A San- 
guiſerous Artery before it ends in a 
Vein, is fo ſmall that it only admits 
one Globule of Blood, and throws of 

a lateral Brauch whoſe Diameter is © 
leſs than the laſt Orzfice of the Sangur- 
ferous Artery : this is the Origine of 
the Serous Artery, which after being 
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38 Of Nutrition. 
greatly extended and ramified, before 
it terminates in a Serous Vern, emits a 
lateral Branch, whole Diameter i is . leſs 
_ the laſt Or:zfice of the Serous A. 
This is the Origine of the Lym- 
— Artery, which after various Ra 
ufications, ends likewiſe in a Lympha- 
ic Veen, The Humours that peculiar- 
ly belong to theſe Veſſels, decreaſe in 
the "Wag Proportion; for a Glabule 


of Blood is compoſed i Six Globules of 


Serum, (a) and a Globule of Serum is 


compoſed of Six Glohbules of Lympha. 


Thus far Diſcoveries have been made 


by the Uſe of Microſcopes, and Injecti— 
ons, and it is more than Ame that 
there are ſeveral decreaſing Serzes of 
Veſſels yet undiſcovered, that can no 
more be the Object of aur Sight than 
Air, their Eumours being ſo pellucid 
that the Rays of Light are tranſmitted, 


not reflected from them; and their 


Or:fices fo ſmall, that no artificial Li- 
quor yet known can be injected : But 
it may be fafely concluded, that the 


— 


12) . Tom. 1. 23g. 32. Tom. 2. p. 3. 
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| Veſſels undiſcovered are in Form like 
the largeſt, ſince ſo great an Unifor- 
mity is to be obſerved through the 
whole Animal Oeconomy, and ſuch an 
exact Analogy is particularly kept up 
between the greateſt, and the moſt 
minute Veſſels, which can only be per- 
ceived by the fineſt Microſcopes. 

The Quantity of the F/uzds, greatly 
exceeds that of the Sides: The Dif- 
ference between a fat, and a lean Man, 
chiefly conſiſts in à Collection of uſe- 
les, inactive Ou, which oppreſſes the 
Body of the former; for ſuch a one 
emaciated by a Conjumption, has ſtill the 
{ame Number of Ve/jels as before, tho? 
more waſted and abraded ; for he then 
retains the perfect Uſe of his Reaſon, 
and Senſes; and if any of the Ses by 
this Conſumption were entirely Deſtroy- 
ed, the Veſſels of the Brain as being 
molt tender, could not eſcape: This 
great Diſparity may be likewiſe hence 
confirmed, that of twenty five Grains 
of the Brain expoſed to the Air, twen- 
ty four exhale, and only one Grain of 
Solid remains, Even the Boxes, waſh- 


ed 
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ed often with Water, and expoſed to 


the Sun, loſe nine Parts in ten. 

All the ids are nervous, atid take 
their Origine from the Brain, for (a) 
Malpigbius has obſerved; that the En- 
bryo in the Womb, whoſe Form is like 
a Worm, and which firſt conſtitutes the 
Spinal Marrow, is the Baſis from 
whence all the Solidt in the Body pro- 
ceed. Five limpid Drops grow from it, 
which afterwards form the Lobes of 
the Brain, from which the two Globe, 
of the Eye next appear; from the Mid- 
dle of the Carina ariſes an incurve Tube, 
that has four unequal Protuberan— 
ces, Which by Degrees inclining to each 
other, form the Heart; from whoſe 
Tendous the Veſjels take their Origine: 
All the Glands, Bowels, and Membra- 


nes, are formed of theſe Yeſſels vari- 


ouſly diſpoſed, the Bones are formed 
from Membranes hardning by Degrees 
to Cartilages, and then to Bones; from 
whence it appears that every Solid & 
men of the Body is Nervous. 
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The gradual Alterations which (a) 


| Ruy/ch has obſerved in human Embry- 


05, agree ſo exactly with the Obſerva- 
tions which Malpizhins has made on 
the Egg, that it ſeems very neceflary 
Hirſt to ſhew how the ſmall Embryo in 
the E7g is nouriſhed, and what Allera- 
tions happen *rill the Chicken is produ- 
ced, before a juſt Account can be gi- 
ven how Nutrition is performed in a 
human Body. 


The Shell, or outward Integument, 


proceeds from a mucilaginous Hu- 


our, ſeparated from ſeveral Glands 
placed near the Auus, which hardens 
by Degrees, the Egg being entirely 
ſoft three Days before its Expulſion; 
next to this lies a tenacious Membrane, 
which may be conſidered as the inter- 
nal Perwſteum or the Dura Mater; 
under this lies another Membrane, more 
render than the Former, like the Pia 
Mater. The Egg has two Angles, the 
one obtuſe, and the other more acute, 
the Tell lying in the Center. Between 
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42 Of Nutrition. 
this, and the Shell, the Whzze, or A. 
bumen is placed, which is not a looſe 
Fluid contained in one Cavity, but con- 
fiſts of ſeveral Series of concentric, thin 
Membranes gradually decreaſing, like 
ſmall Circles within a large one. Be- 
tween each cf thefe the Albumen is con- 
tained, in whofe Center, between the 
obtuſe Angle, and the Je, the Em- 
bryo is placed in a ſmall Bag contain- 
ing a ſingle /qmd Drop. 

The Hen ed: on this Egg, and 
by her genial Heat the white next to 
her Body, contained between the firſt, 
and fecond Membrane, begins to be 
attenuated, and to move by degrees 
into the pext, and the Motion and 
Warmth being continued, is by pro- 
greſſive Undulations propelled through 
the various Jerzes of the Albumen, till 
it arrives at the ſmall Bag, where it is 
received by the Embryo for Nouriſh- 
ment. 9 

How great the Attenuation of this 
Humour muſt be, appears to any one 
who conſiders the minute Size of the 
Auimalcule receiving it for Nouriſh- 

5 . by ment, 
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Of Nutrition. 43 
ment, 4 (a) thouſand of which are 
| ſcarce equal to a Grain of Sand: But 
this Humour tho' already wonderfully 
attenuated, muſt be yet much more 
ſubtilized, before it is ſufficiently pre- 
pared for Nouriſhment, and can circu- 
late through all the decreaſing Serzes of 
Veſſels, which tho' not viſible, are ichno- 
graphically deſcribed in the Embryo 
(5) even of the moſt minute Animal ; 
for as yet there is as great a Difference 
between it, and the laſt elaborate quice, 
which nouriſhes the Embryo, as be- 
tween the crude Chyle in a human Bo- 
dy, and that Fluid, which conſtantly 
cvaporates by inſenſible Perſpiration. 
There appears to be no difference 
between the Whzze of the Egg, and the 
Serum of the Blood: For however va- 
riouſly examined, they afford in every 
Reſpect the ſame Phenomena, (c) 
and the Alterations which each receives 
in being prepared for Nouriſhment, de- 
pend on the ſame Cauſes, The Secre- 
nion of the former proceeds from the 
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Heat of the Hei fitting on it, and if 
the Heat apply” d to the Egg, is grea- 
ter than that which is natural 10 the 
Hen, it no longer remains fit for Nou- 
rlluncar, but becomes coagulated, nci- 
ther will it nouriſh if the Heat be leſs ; 


but if a juſt Degree of Heat, tho? ar ti 


ficial, be preſerved, the Ein "yo Wil! 
be thereby nouriſhed, and brought 
forth. (Which Method has been ſuc: 
ceſsfully practiſed with Stoves in AA. 
egypt (a.) After the fame Manner, the 
Action of the Veſſels produces thc 
ſame Alteration on the Serum in a hu- 
man Body, as the Feat of the Hex on 
the anew I in the Egg ; for when that 
is regular, and equal, it diſſolves to the 
greateſt Degree of Fluidity, *rill it is 
Capable of entering, and nouriſhing 
the decreaſing Series of Veſſels: But 
whenever the Action of the Heſſels on 
the Serum is increaſed, it acquires an 
inflammatory 2 diy ; and as the Hr 
mouss circulating in the laſt Fe/jels of 
a human Body, where Nutrition is chiet- 


(a) Plinii ki feria natural. Lib, x. Cap. 54. 
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ly performed, retain no longer a coa- 
gulating Quality, but are ſo fine as 
entirely to exhiile, ſo likewiſe the Al- 
lumen when prepared fit to nouriſhthe 
Embryo by paſſing through the decreaſ- 
ing Series of Membranes, will by no 
Means coagulate, if expoſed to any 
Degree of Heat. (a) Beſides the Heat 
of a healthy Man meaſured by a Ther- 
mometer, is the fame as the genial Heat 
of the Hen - and where there is the 
ſame Degree of Heat, we may ſafely 
conclude there is the ſame Quantity 
of Motion; therefore Nutrition muſt 
be performed after the ſame Mannerin 
each, for where the Material, and the 
22 cal Cauſes are the ſame, ſo will their 
Effects be. 

The White of the Fog alone gives 
Nour:ſhment to every part of the En- 
bryo, unleſs fome Exhalations which 
proceed from the Hen, or the Air, may 
in ſome Meafure perhaps contribute to 
it: And that ſuch ſubtle Particles fit for 
Muriſumens, by that Means come to 
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(a) Bellin: de Motu Cordis Propoſ. VI. 
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the Embryo, is ſufficiently manifeſt, 
becauſe the Chicken weighed immedi- 
ately after it is produced, is heavier 
than the White was, whereas that a- 
lone is conſumed, the 7elk ſtill remain- 
ing entire, So neither from the Serum | 
alone in a human Body, is Nouriſhment | 
obtained; for the Air is a common 
Chaos of all ſorts of ſubtile Bodies per- 
petually floating in it; and it is more 
than probable, that among them there 


are ſeveral Exhalations from Animal, 
and Plants, fit to afford Nouriſhment; 

and that ſuch are received into the ab- | | 
ſorbent VeſJels of the Body, is moſt evi- | | 
dent from ſeveral Experiments, and par- . 
ticularly from Obhſervatious made on 

Hydropical Perſons, who are apt to re- : 
ceive a conſiderable Addition to their 0 
Weight in a moiſt Air, from the Wa- j 
ter imbibed through their Pores; but J 
there is no Water, as will hereafter / 


appear, but what contains Particles fit 
tor Nouriſhment. 
Thus I have endeavoured to give a 
ſhort Account of the Origine, and Na- 
ture of our Seide, and Fluids; 3 
= 13 
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| laſt if rightly elaborated, always con- 
tain Parts fit to repair the perpetual 


Decays of the Body ; it only remains 
now, more particularly to deſcribe the 
Manner how this NMouriſhment is per- 
formed. 
The ſeveral Canals in a human Bo- 
dy have new empty Interſtices perpe- 
tually made in them, which require a 


conſtant Repair, by being abraided by 


Attrition, the unavoidable Effect of Mo- 
tin, and by being d;/iratted by the 
preſſing Force of the circulating Hu- 
mours; for fince all the Lines of a 
Fluid, moving in a Conic Veſſel from 
its Baſis to the Extremity of it, are 
parallel to the Axis of the Canal, all 
the Points of that Fluid (except that 
Cylinder the Diameter of whoſe Baſis 
is equal to the laſt Orzfice of the Arte- 
ry) muſt neceſſarily move with a Re- 
ſiſtaucè to their Motion, and endeavour 
to extend the Sides of that Canal ac- 
cording to its longer Axis; but all the 
Veſſels being elaſtic, reſiſt and repel that 
Fluid with the ſame Force, and the 

Preſſure of the ſucceeding Humours be- 


ing 
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ing too great to ſuffer its Retreat, ii 
muſt, unavoidably preſs. againſt; and 
diſtend- the. Sides. of the Canal; by 
which Means it will. be likewiſe wWidened 


in every Point: But as its Re/lance in- 


creaſes in Proportion to its Diſtention, 
ſuch a ſuperior Force is thence received 
from its ſucceeding Contraction, as is 
ſufficient to propel, and continue the 
Circulation. From this Action of the 
Humouss, and Reaction of the Veſſels, 
depends that Motion of the Blood, which 
is obſervable. from a diſſected Arter); 
and which does not flow in a free equal 
Yream, but has a ſubſultory interrupt- 
ed Motn. 

This D#flention of the Canal, by 
which Means the Parts of it are ſepa- 
rated, produces the Want of a ney 


Supply more than the Force of Arti: 


on in tender young Animals, and cæteri 


parthus, the leſs diſtant they are from 


their Origine, the greater the Diſtrac- 
zion of the Fibre is; but it is probable, 
that in the ſame Proportion this de- 
creaſes, the Force of Attrition increales ; 


for the more firm any Body, becomes, 
| the 
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the greater is the Difficulty to ſeparate 
irs Parts by Motion, and the more ca- 
pable it is by the ſame Means to excite 
a violent Attrilion. 

Hence it appears, that a human Ho- 
dy continues to grow, while the impel- 
lung Force of the Heart is greater than 
the re/iling Force of the Veſſels; and 
remains at a ſtand, while there is an A- 
ſguilibrium between the impelling Force 
of the one, and the Reſiſtance of the 
other. But as the Ve/els gradually be- 
come more compact, and ſolid, they 
begin in their Turn to get the better 


of the Force of the Heart, Old Age ad- 


vances in the ſame Proportion, and (if 
the Expreſſion may be allowed) the 
Man grows back again. 

Hence the Defects of Old Age are 
firſt obſcrvable in the Loſs of the fineſt 
Animal Faculties, for the Veſjels de- 
ſtined for theſe Uſes, as being moſt mi- 
nute, are firſt compreſſed, a Lethargic 
Indolence ſeizes every Part, the Yeſſels 
gradually become more inflexible, till 
at length their Reſiſtancè is fo great, 
and the contracting Force of the Heart 


+ C from 
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from its Rigidity ſo weak, that it is at 
length incapable of expelling what it 
contains, and regularly deſiſts from Me- 
tion. such a one cannot ſo properly be 
ſaid to die, as that he ceaſes to live. 
Hence it is evident, that a human 
Body is gradually deſtroyed by the ſame 
Circulation which ſupports it, that the 
more quick the Motion of the Blood 
is, the ſooner old Age will advance, and | 
that (cæteris paribus ) the Number of | 
Years to which all Men may attain, will | 
be in a reczprocal ratio to the Velocity of | 
_their Pulſes. Thus allowing 70 or f Years | 
for the common Age of Man, and 60 or ˖ 
N þ Pulſes in a Minute for tis common | 
( 
{ 
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M eaſure of Pulſes in a temperate Perſon, 
and putting c for the Number of Mi- 
nutes in a Year;then cSf—= 2209032000 


the Number of Pulſes in his whole Lite. V 
But if another by Intemperauce, for- 1 0 
ces his Blood into ſuch a Motion as 
may give 75 or 2 Pulſes in a Minute, 1e 
then = — 56 the Number of 


Years in which lch a Perſon will run 
out the ſame Number of Puſſes, which 
by 


— 
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by the former Computation would hold 
to threeſcore Vears and ten, by which 
Means he will finiſh his limited Num- 
ber of Pulſes or Years fourtten Years 
ſooner than otherwiſe, and univerſally 
2: G: 2 1. 00% 

Hence it appears, how abſolutely 
neceſſary Temperance is to prolong Life, 
without conſidering the ſeveral Acci- 
dents which an irregular Courſe is ſub- 
ject to, and which by bringing on Acute, 
and Chronic Diſorders, frequently cuts 
ſhort, and finiſhes the Age of Man long 
before its natural ) common erwd 3 for 
tho' Intemperance ſhould happen to be 
exempted from any ſudden Danger, yet 
by quickning the Wheels of the Ma- 
chine, it muſt unavoidably haſten the 
Unravelling of the Thread of Life; which 
would otherwiſe be more {lowly ſpun 
out to a greater Number of Years. 
This is not only agreeable to the ſtrict- 
eſt Reaſoning, but is confirmed by re- 
peated Obſervation; ſince ſuch Perſons 
who are moſt remarkable for their Tem- 
perance, Who live chiefly on Vegetables, 
+ 2 and 
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and uſe Mine, and an Animal Diet ſpar- 
ingly, commonly live to the greateſt 
Age. The great Lord /ernlam (a) has 
obſerved of all Animals in general, that, 
cæteris paribus, ſuch WhO have a cold 
Conſtitution, live in Proportion longer 
than ſuch who have a warm, active 
Temper. It may be obſerved likewiſe, 
that the Age of Man, which before 
the Flood was very great, when ſuch 
Things were taken for Food which the 
Earth produced,quickly decreaſed when 
the Uſe of animal Diet was allowed. 
The ſame circulating Force of Hu 
mours that deſtroys the Solids, repairs 
them, the one is ſucceſſive to the other: 
(if the Hmonrs be well prepared) for 
the circulating Fluid by its Motion a- 
brading a Particle of the ſolid Canal, 
may with the ſame Force immediately 
ſupply another; and that abraded c- 
culating Particle may be apply'd to a 
different Pore, and be again ſolid. 
This Expulſion, and Re-application of 


Particles, is perpetually continued 
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(3) Hiſtoria Vitæ et Mortis. 
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| through the whole Longitude of the 
Canal; but at the End of it, this abra- 

ded Particle unavoidably exhales, and 
is loſt; This Exhalation is conſtant in 
four Parts of the Body, where the Ex- 
tremities of the Veſſels terminate: diz. 
In every Part of the Surface of the Body. 
2. In the large internal Cavittes. 3. In 
the Glands and 4. Between the Surfaces 
of the contiguous Veſſels. | 

Every Hel is nouriſhed, and abraded 
by the fame Humour that circulates 
through it: The Serum alone circu- 
lates through all the decreaſing Series 
of Veſſels, but in the moſt minute, and 
diſtant, is more attenuated, and ſubti- 
/:2ed: The fides of the larger Canals 
are compoſed of various Complications 
of ſmall nervous Veſſels; as a Cable is 
made of ſmaller Ropes, gradually de- 
creaſing, all which conſiſt of ſmall 
Threads of Hemp, variouſly twiſted, and 
interwoven. 

Nutrition is therefore molt perfectly 
performed in theſe minute diſtant Aa- 
mfications, which compoſe the _—_ 


Part of the Body, and contain the moſt 
clabora- 
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elaborated Juices; and not only re- 
quires a juſt Preparation in the circn- 
lating Materials of Nouriſhment, but a 
due Aux of animal 9p171ts to the Ve ef- 
ſel which are to be nouriſhed ; for it is 
obſervable, that any Part of the Body 
quickly languiſhes and decays, if either 
the Nerve, or Artery which is deſtined 
to it, be deſtroyed: : But however this 
Inaptitude for Nouriſhment, which ſuc- 
ceeds the Deſtruction of a Nerve, does 
not prove that the animal Spirits can 
repair, or increaſe the ſolid mnſcular 
Parts of the Body; (for we find that 
| con umptiive Perſons have frequently a 
large Stock of Sprrits, and that fat Men 
. are rather remarkable for an tact 
| of Mind) tho' a free Influx of them 
into ſuch Parts as are to be nouriſhed, 
is abſolutely neceſſary; for the Circu—- 
lalion, and conſequently Nutrition, not 
il only depends on the Force of the Heart, 
but on the vibrating Motion of the Ve 
fels, which is entirely owing to theſe 
animal Nerves, which take their Ori- 
gine from the Bram, and cloſely en- 
circling all the various Ramifications 


f | | | of 
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of the Horta, afford that ſenſile Ener- 
oy, which enables them to give a Mo- 
1104, and Appoſitron to the Materials 
of Nour:i/ſhment, which the Veſſels o- 
therwiſe inactive, only contain, and 
ſupply. 

Thus the Autiemts with great Rea- 
ſon diſtinguiſhed three forts of Nerves, 
Animal, Vital, and ſuch as are princi- 
pally deſigned for Nowr:/bment ; the two 
former proceeding from the Cerebrum, 
and Cerebellum, and are only the ex- 
treme Productions of the Carotids, and 
Tgulars, as the others are the laſt Ra- 
mifications of the Aorta: They are all 
equally (a) nervous; the Humonrs they 
contain are ſeparated from the ſame 
Blood, and receive inagreatMealure their 
different Properties, from the different 
Complication of theſe almoſt infinit- 


ly extended Veſſels. 


The laſt conſtituent ſolid Sraming 


of a human Body, are mere Earth, 
for they are not diflolvable in Mater, 
Fre, Ot, Spirit, or Ain; neither is the 
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ſtrongeſt Force of Fire, tho? ever ſo long 
continued, ſufficient to deſtroy the ne- 
chanic Form of a Hair ; but theſe pure, 
elementary Parts, by repeated Atzr1t:- 
ons, and Comminutious, are ſo attenu— 
ated, that they conſtitute part of the 
molt ſluid Humour, which enters into 
the moſt minute Nerves of the Body ; 
otherwiſe they could not nouriſh, if 
their Parts were not leſs than the C7 
fice of the moſt minute Nerve in the 


Body, which is to be nouriſhed ; bur all 
the large /eſ/els are formed from theſe 


ſmall Veſſels, and conſiſt of ſuch Ma- 
zerials as at firſt ouriſhed, and increal- 
ed their Bull; but by a chymical Ana- 
lyſis reſolved, and ſeparated, they yield 
nothing ſolid but Earth; therefore that 
which compoſed them, was only Earth. 


Thus Mp/es formerly pronounced that 


great Oracle of Truth, That God at 
firſt formed Man out of Earth: And 


hence in ſeveral Paſſages of the Poets 
Men are called AuToxhvec Terrigene, Terre 


ful. 


Thele terreſtrial Parts which are the 


Baſis of a human Body, have not of 
them- 


[ 
l: 
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' themſelves a ſufficient Attraction, and 
' Coheſion, to give it a proper Solidity ; 
but receive this Advantage from an in- 
termediate glutinous Humour, which is 
either aqueous, or oleaginous; but by 
the repeated Aion of the Veſſels, as 
by frequent Diſtillatious, is attenuated 
to the greateſt Degree of Huidity. 
Thus Bones, that have been expoſed to 
the Air for the Space of twenty Years, | 
contain half their Weight of Water, 
and when ready to moulder into Duſt, 
recover ſoon their Soidity by pouring 
| Water, or Oil on them; for Water, 
mixed with ſeveral Bodies of a ſoft Na- 
ture, gives them the greateſt Firmneſs; 
as it appears in that ſort of clammy 
Clay, of which chymical Veſſels are 
formed, by being mixed with Water, 
by the Aſſiſtance of which it hardens 
to ſuch a Degree, that theſe Veſſels 
cannot again be diflolved in Water, 
| and reſiſt the greateſt Degree of Fire 
better than any other ſort. 

Hence appears the Reaſon, why the 
Veſſels are not diſſolved by the circu- 
lating Himours? and why ſome of the 

777 
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Solide, as the Bones, are harder than 
the reſt? the Circulation, being much | | 
weaker in their Ve//e/s, than in any o- 
ther, the Ahraſious, and Recruits are | | 
neither fo great nor ſo frequent, by. 
which Means they have more Time to 
harden: Thus Veſſels formed from f 
Clay, are at firſt yielding, and ſoft, Þ , 
and grow frm by Degrees. ( 
All the difference between the SD,: 
and the nouriſhing Parts of the Haide, is Þ « 
that the former are more at Reſt, and Þ 
have a ſtronger Coheſion; and that Þ 
the latter are more ſeparated, andinÞ p 
perpetual Motion; for if a thouſand q 
ſmall Globules be ſuppoſed to move in Þ 
a proper Vehicle, through a Canal n 
compoſed of the fame Materials, tho 7, 
they are then to be conſidered as Vt 
:d, yet if one of them ſhould be prel- 
ſed into a ſmall Pore of the Canal, it 
ſtops there, and becomes Solid ; and 
by being at firſt prominent, ſuſtains in 
that Point, the whole Force of the cit- 
culating Fluid, which was before ſul⸗ 
tained by ſeveral Points of that Canal. 
(as. is evident from the Doctrine of 


Hy- 
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Hydraulics) by which Means it is ſoon 
fixed, and conſtitutes a Particle exact- 
ly like that which is loſt. 

Hence appears the Reaſon, why 
ſcars proceeding from the ſmall Pox, 
or other Cauſes, perpetually retain the 
ſame Form, notwithſtanding the Veſ- 
ſels are ſo often abraded, and re- 
.ruted? And how erroneous ( a) Keil's 
Opinion is, who from hence imagined, 
that the Solids of the Body never re- 
ceived any Decay, or Addition; and 
that Nutrition conſiſted only in adding 
to the Fluids, and diſtending the Solide: 
But if this were true, it muſt conſe- 
quently follow, that the Fibres of a 
robuſt Man ſhould be weaker, as being 
more diſtended, than the Fibres of an 
Infant ; and if he had ever obſerved, 
that the hardeſt Stone is at length made 
hollow by repcated Drops of Water, 
he could never have imagined that the 
Veſſels in a human Body were ſo invin- 
cibly Srong, nor that the Force of 
Crculation was ſo very languid. But this 
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(a) Tentamen primum, de Sanguints (Juantitate. 
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. ingenious be ſeems in "I 


he might from thence explain the Pol- 


' ſibility of the Reſurreftion of the ſame | 


Body. But cannot the Truth of thi; 
be more plainly deduced from the for- 
mer Theory: > Since it has been proved 


that the Holid Parts of all Animals con- | 


fiſt of the /ame michangea} e Material,, 
() and therefore not to be altered 
even by the laſt Conflagration. 

. . Nutrition is ſcarce the ſame in any 


| two different Perſons; for it is varicd | 


according to the Difference of Age, 
Conſtitution, and Manner of living 
Hence () Hippocrates obſerved that 
Tafants cannot bear Alſtinence; for the 
nearer the Veſſels are to their firit O- 
5 rigine, the more eaſily they yield, and 
are diſtended by the circulating Hu 
mours, and. the greater Supplies ate 
thence wanted to fill up the empty 
Spaces. Lean men (ceteris paribus) wear 
faſter, and require larger Recruits than 


fat Men, their Fluids being general 
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more acrid, and agitated with a greater 
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Velocity; and for the ſame Reaſon, ſuch 


as uſe Exerciſe, more than ſuch as live an 
indolent Life; who are generally re- 


markable for having a weak Apperree. 
Nutrition is not equally performed in 
any. two parts of the Body, the Force of 
Circulation being different in every Point, 
between the Heart, and the laſt Extre- 
mities of the Veſſels: Through every 
Part of the Body there is a peculiar 


| CGrealation, and but a very {mall Quan- 


tity of what paſſes through the Heart 
circulates through the whole Boah. 
The quickeſt Circulation is in the Coro- 
aary Arteries, diſtributed through the 
Subſtance of the Heart, which, allow- 
ing ſixty Pulſcs in a Minute, is perfor- 
med in = of an Hour. Theſe Arte- 
71es terminate in three different Places, 
in the Cavity of the right Ventricle; in 
the Cavity of the to Auricles; and in the 
Coronary Veins. The Circulation, which is 
next performed in the ſhorteſt Space of 
Time, is through the Bronchial Arteries, 
which take their Origine ſometimes 
from the Aorta, and from the fit, 


1 ſecond, 
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ſecond, and third Tnterc oftal : The next 
Circulation is through the Intercoftal 
Arteries, and then through the Dia- 
phragma. The returning Blood from 
theſe ſeveral Places i is for the moſt part 
received into the Vena Azygos, near the 
right Ventricle ; and it may be laid down 
for a general Rule that, (cæteris paribus) 
the nearer the Ori ine of the Artery 
is to the /ef7 "AER of the Heart, and 
its returning Vein to the right Vertriclk 
the quicker, and ſtronger the Bide 
tion is through ſuch Parts, an conſe- 
quently the Abraſions, ad Recinne 
more frequent in ſuch Veſſels than in 
any other. N 

Hence it appears, how erroneous 
(2) Lower's Concluſion is, who, from 
the given Quantity of Blood in the Bo- 
dy, and the Quantity paſſing through 
the Heart in ſuch a Space of Time, 
would from thence determine, in what 
Space the whole Mafs of Humonrs cir- 
culates through the Body; not conſi- 
Wang that part of the two Ounces, 
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which are ſuppoſed to be expelled from 
the Heart every Pulſation, is propelled 
into the 2 .oronary Arterves. and returns 
in the % of an Hour, allowing ixty 
Pulſes in a Minute; and what Part of 
the two Ounces paſſes to the Extremi- 
ties, requires a long Time to return 
Before he could make a juſt Computa- 
tion of this Nature, he muſt have known 
the Diſtance of every Ramification of 
the Aorta, and of its returning Lein, 
the Quantity of Blood, and the p29 Gig 
ty with which it circulates through each 
Veſſel; but this ſeems impoſſible to be 
calculated. _ - 
Is not the Manner of Nutrition, and 
the Materials of Nouriſhment, the /ame 
in all Auimals, and Plants? And is not 
the Reaſon why all cannot be nouriſhed 
by the ſame Food, owing to the different 
Strength of the Veſſels, and of the cir- 
culating Humours, (by which Means 
what would ad Nouriſhment to one, 
is either to groſs, or too ſoon ane 
off, and Ut ipated by the other) rather 
than to a Difference of the Materials 


requred: > Since from the {tron geſt Ani 


mal, 
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mal, to the moſt tender Vegetable, the | | 


Strength of the Food is always propor- 
tioned to the Strength of the Veel, and 


circulating Humours ; and that whatever 


is uſed for Diet, from the ſtrongeſt Food, 


to Water depurated by repeated Diſtilla- 


tions, chymically examined, affords the 


ſame terreſtrial, ſolid Parts for Nour:ſh- 
ment, tho' in a different Quantity. 
Nothing more contributes to pro- 
mote Nutrition than Sleep; for then the 
Humours are generally ſupply'd with a 
greater Quantuiy of nouriſhing Parts, 
fit to recruit; and the Altritious, and 
Abraſions of the Solide, are neither great, 
nor frequent; for according to the 
Laws of Motion, the Momentum of the 
circulating Fluids decreaſes in Propor- 
tion to their Diſtance from the Hear? ; 
or firſt Cauſe of Motion: Neither is 
the Force of the Heart alone, ſuffici- 
ent to continue the Motion of the Hu- 
mours through all the Veſſels; for in 
the ſmall diſtant Canals, the C:rcula- 
2109 is chiefly promoted by the com- 
preſſing Force of the My/cles ; but as 
this Motion in the time of Reft entire- 
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ly ceaſes, and ſince no other Motiom is 
continued but what is received from, 
the Heart, it mult in the decreaſing 
' V-ries of L. eſJels gradually grow more 
d, till at length it almoſt ceaſes 
in the /aft, and molt minute Veſſels: 
Hence the Circulation mult unavoida- 
bly be ſtronger in the -larger Veſjels, 
by which Means the Chy/e by more fre- 
quently paſſing through the Langs, and 
receiving more repeated Alterations, 
and Comminutious from the Action of 
this Bowel, is ſooner changed into Se-. 
yum, than if it could circulate through 


the more minute lateral Ve//e/s, which 


could not act ſo ſtrongly on it: Be- 


ſides the Heat of the Body, which at 


the Time of waking is greatly varied, 
is now conſtant and equal; neither is 


there a Variety of Preſſure in the Ve 


ſels, nor a diſproportioned Velocity in the 


Humouss, but theſe are as fit to enter, 
as the others are to receive them. Hence 
the Serum through the various progreſ- 
Ive Series of Veſſels is gradually reſol- 
ved into more Fluid Parts, and the Ve/- 
/els that were before abraded by too 
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Violent Motion, are now gently reple- 
uiſhed and recruited. 

From this Theory of Nutrition it evi- 
dently appears, that all Atrophies, how- 
ever variouſly diſtinguiſhed by Morton, 
and others, proceed either from the 
Humours not being juſtly prepared for 


 Nouriſhment, or from the Veſſels not 


being juſtly diſpoſed to receive them, 
or from the Force of Circulation being 
either too great, or too languid. 

The former will happen from an 
improper Diet being uſed, which wil 
not afford Parts fit for Nouriſhment, 
but gives a waſting Acrimony to the 
Fluids; or from a peculiar Weakneſs in 
the Organs of the firſt or ſecond Dzgeſtion, 
which prevents the Serum from being 
rightly elaborated: This may often pro- 
ceed from any Secretion of the Body 
being increaſed, and continued beyond 
its juſt Proportion; for in ſuch a calc 


the Body muſt languiſh, and decay, not 


only from the Veſſels being emptied, 
and deprived of their Juices, but from 
being more incapable than when fuch 


large Supplies were not wanting of rc- 


ducing 
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ducing the Food into Nouriſhment ; for 


3 
« 
, 


that cannot be performed without a 


| juſt Mixture of the natural Juices This 


is the Reaſon va any Secretion being 


prevented, will likewiſe produce a De- 
Cay. The natural Juices being there- 
by often depraved, give the ſame Tinc- 
ture and Diſpoſition to the Chyle, when 
mixed with it, and by that Means ren- 
der it unfit for Nouriſhment. 

An Acrimony of the Fluids (tho 
frequently the Cauſe) is likewiſe the 
unavoidable Effect of a Circulation too 
active; in which Caſe a Decay muſt 
be ſoon produced from the Abhra/ions 
of the Solido being increaſed, and from 
an Inapitude in the Fluids to repair 
them. When the Circulation is too 
languid, OZſtrutt;ons being from thence 
formed in the {mall Ve//#/s, ſuch as 
proceed from them, muſt ſoon waſte, 
and languiſh from the Want of an In- 
flux of Nouri/hing Materials to lubri- 
cate and diſtend them; and the finer 
Ycretions from the ſame Cauſe being 
prevented, other Parts will be gver- 


| charged, and various Diſorders thence 
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excited. A Decay i in each Caſe is pro- 
duced from a different Cauſe; the for- 


mer is generally attended with Heclicl 


irregular Heats ; the latter with a cold 
Languor | in the extreme Parts; tho 
from thence hefichk Heats arc ar length 
produced, the Sravmnting Fluids being 
rendred acid and the 2 rculation Eh, 
active in hk 4 22 as arc not obſtruct: 
cd, 


As the Canſes - which produce ſuch 


Diſorders are various, ſo are. the Indi— 

cations, and Method of Cure, and may 
be call ly deduced from what has been 
delivered. But in general no Diet is 
lo proper, to rep lenith a decay'd Con- 
ſtitution with kindly ces, where the 
2 2015 of the firit and ſecond Digeſtim 
g im di. ed, as the Niles of new laid 
gg difloly ed, and taken Blood-wa;m, 
in any convenient Vehicle : Nothing i 
more free from Acrimony, or more Ca- 
pable of correcting that Diſpoſ tion in 
Ci 22 mpirce F. raids ; by its ncar Affi ni- 


ty to the Serum, *tis molt calily aſſ- 


milated, and by pr oper Exerciſe im- 


medi ately changed into Blood, 
A 


\ "A 


U 
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Of Nutrition. 
A remarkable Inſtance of this Na- 
| eite. 1 lately obſerved in one Mr. Hen- 


ry Allen, a Maſter of a Ship, who had 


Janguiſhed for ſeveral Months in . a 
Seorbutic Dyſentery, and was emaciated 
to the laſt Degree. He received no 
Relicf from the moſt powerful Aftriz- 
gents, but rather an Increaſe of his 
Symptoms. I adviſed him to take no 
Nonriſhment for three Weeks, but the 
[bites of new laid Eggs, diſſolved in 
the Decoit: alh: prepared with ag 
Calcis: By which Means and the Uk 
of ol: amygd dulc, Sperm. ceti, and ſuch 
/oft Balſamicks and Anodynes, tho? be- 
fore deſpaired of, he was quickly re- 
ſtored to pertect Health. 

That Conſumption, which is called a 
Phthi/is, can only proceed from a Col- 


69 


tection of purulent Matten; from whence ' 


it is per petually by the Alſarbent Ve/- 
els received into the Mays of Blood, 


waſting the Slide, and corrupting the 


Hide. In whatever Part of the Body, 
either from an Ulcer, ar Az/ce/s, there 
5 a ſufficient Quantity of ſuch Ps col- 


lected, a true Phtbiſis will thence en- 
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ſue; which is always Proportioned to | | 

the Magnitude of the Ulcer, its $7zu- | 

ar, and the Uſefulneſs of the Part 

affected, to continue the Fanttions of 

Life. 

External Ulcers ſeldom produce a 
Phtihyfis, becauſe the Hand of the Sur- 
geon can cleanſe them from the great- 
eſt Part of the purulent Matter, which 
otherwiſe would be ah/orbed; yet when 
ſuch are very large, or ſituated in ſpon- 
gy Places, and particularly in the Breaf,, 
after an Amputation, a mortal Phrhijis 
frequently follows; and Books of Ob- 
ſervations abound with Inſtances of this 
Nature. 

Hence appears the great Variety of 
Conſumptions proceeding from a Sh 
puration, which might equally happen 

"ro the Lider, Kidney, or Spleen; or to 
any other Bowel : The Indications of 
Cure are always the ſame, peculiar Re- 
gard being had to the Part affected. 
The deſigned Brevity of this Trea- 
ziſe prevents me, at preſent, from en- 
tering into a particular Deſcription of 


een Dil EmMPers - but as 2 my 
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| Of Nutrition. 71 
' fis of the Lungs is molt frequent, and 
dangerous, and in a great Meaſure in- 
| cludes the Knowledge of all others, I 
ſhall treat of it in Particular; and af- 
ter giving an Anatomical Deſcription 
of the Paris principally affected, and 
their Uſe, ſhall endeavour to give an 
exact Account of the various Origine, 
and Progreſs of this Diſtemper, through 
its different Stages, with the moſt Ra- 
tional Method of Cure, carefully dedu- 
ced from Anatomical Obſervations, and 


Mechanic Principles. 
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Structure and Uſe 
G1 U N & F. 


HE Lungs are formed 
| for a twofold Uſe, Re- 
a /piration , and - 7ranſ- 
mitting all the Humonrs 
of the Body through 


them;and have peculiar 


| Organs deſtined for theſe Uſes ; ſo that 


K es their 
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74 Of the Structure and Uſe 
their Subſtance is chiefly compoſed of 
Aerial Tubes, and g. —— 
The Aerial Tubes are divided into 
four Parts, the firſt is the Laryax, or 

Opening, which gives a Paſſage to the 
Air, and is not only cloſed by the 4. 
perture of the Glottis, as tis common- 
ly ſuppoſed, but has likewiſe two My/ 
cles belonging to it, by the Action 
whereof it can be ſo firmly cloſed, that 

| thence it becomes capable of retaining 
the Air, and by its different Degrees of 

Contratiom modulates, and varies the 
Voice; the /econd Part is the Ja- 
cha; the third where it begins to di- 
vide, and loſes that Name, the Rami- 
fications are then called Bronchia; the 
fourth Part conſtitutes the Cellules, and 
Ve/icles diſcovered and deſcribed by 
MMalpigbius. (a) 

There are alſo four ſanguiferons Ve/- 
ſels; the Pulmonary Artery; the Pil 
monary lem; the Bronchial Artery; 
firſt diſcovered by Rxy/ch ; () and the 


Bronchial Vein ; the minute Ramifica- 


— 


* 
IS” ** K — 


— — 


( a) Malpig. de Palm, Epiſt. 1. 2. T. 1. F. 1. 2. 3 
( Reſp. ad Epiſt. Anat. Problem. 6 tam. 
£10718 


of the LUNGS. ' 7; 
tions whereof at length, by gradual 
Conjunctions, form one Canal, which 
ends in the Vena Azygos. The Nerves 


| proceed from the Inercoſtal. 
| The 7rachea conſiſts of frve Mem- 
8 branes, the firſs is Glandular, and is 
always lubricated with an unctuous Hu- 
mour, ſeparated from Glands, the O- 
ties of which terminate there, by 
which Means the Air is more eaſily ca- 
pable of paſſing, and repaſſing; the 
| /econd is Muſcular ; the third is Vaſcu- 
lan; the fourth is Cartilaginous; which 
becomes finer the more it is extended, 
| and is at laſt entirely Membranons ; the 
| fifth is received from the Pleura. 


branes, intermediate between each Car- 
lage, and are by ſome called the Me- 
ſechondrion Muſeles; By their Diſten- 
tion the Traches is lengthned, when- 
ever the Neck is extended; and the 
Spring, and Force of the Lungs is, in 
a oreat - Meaſure, owing to their En- 
deavours of contracting themſelves, 


K 2 and 


| which are diſperſed through the Lungs 


Theſe Cartilages are orbicular, and 
are connected by the muſtular Mem- 
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76 Of the Structure and 0 
and bringing the Cartilages nearer to 


each other; when this happens i in too 


great a Degree, a Nervous Afthma i 
from thence produced. 

This C -artilaginous Fabric, as being 
moſt Elaſtic, is very neceſſary to pre- 
vent a Suffocation, from any external 
Preſſure, to which this Part is ſo much 
ſubject. The Trachea is not fixed to 
any Part, as moſt Anatomiſts aſſert, 
but is looſely connected, by which 
Means it is ſo eaſily capable of ſuch a 
Variety of Motion. 

The Pleura which ſurrounds every 
Part of the Thorax, opens to admit, 
and give a Paſſage ro the Thankes 
and then inveſts it likewiſe : When it 
deſcends as far as the fourth Vertebra, 
it is firſt divided into two Branches, 
and afterwards gradually into almoſt 
an infinite Number ; the ſeveral Na- 
mifications of the Bronchia go off at 
acute Augles, and the more they are 
extended, the more Acute theſe Anglc 
are : The orbicular C artilages, which 
in the Supcriour Branches are connect 


ed by a thin ebene, (differing 
| much 
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much in us from thoſe in a Brutes) be- 
come now compleat, tho' divided in- 
to diſtinct Proceſſes, that when there is 
an Occaſion they may admit of a grea- 
ter Diſtention. As they are more ex- 
tended they become gradually ſmaller; 
till at length they terminate in a fine 
Membrane, which is at the end of e- 
very Branch of the Trachea, and by 
| the Preſſure of the Air is fornied ins 
a ſphzrical Veſicle. From a Collecti- 
on of ſeveral of theſe Ve/acles ſmall Lo- 
ales are formed, and from a Collei- 
on of theſe Lobules the Loves of the 
Lungs. 

It is evident from the Kuucture of 
cheſe Parts, and the known Properties 
of the Air, that being received into 
the Trachea, and its ſeveral Ramiſi. 
cations, it will diſtend the Ve/icles into 
a Spherical Form, by which Means 


ed; the Orbitular Capacity, and Lou- 
itude of the Cartilages will be increaſ- 
ed; and the acute Ramifications will 
riſe into Angles approaching nearer to 


right Angles This Alteration is molt 
neceſſa- 


their mutual Contact will be diminiſh- 
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78 Of the Structure and Uſe 

neceſſary; for by that Means a grea- 
ter Quantity of Air is contained in a 
leſs Space than when their Angles were 
more acute; which may be thus de- 
monſtrated. Let A. B. be the A/pe- 
7a Arteria, firſt divided into Branches 
C. B. and G. F. which conſtitute the 
ſuperiour Lobes, and into others I. D. 
and H. E. which conſtitute the inferi- 
our Lobes. I ſay that theſe Angles 


> 


(v 


ccc 


N 
0 


Vuhen the Lungs are inflated with Air, 


will be increaſed for if L. M. is the 


Trunk from whence ariſes the Branch 


O. Q. let P. N. be drawn parallel to 
L. M. it is plain, from the 3 5% Prop. 
of the firſt Book of Euclid, that the 
Parallelogram O. R. is equal to any 
Paral- 


— 


| Parallelogram, which is extended from 
I. M, to P. N. ſtanding upon the ſame, 


or an equal Baſis : But the Paral/lelo- 
- [7 27am O. Q. is not extended to N. 


| therefore the nearer it approaches to 
! O. R, the more Air may be contain- 
ed in a leſs Space. 
When theſe Tabules are therefore 
| inflated with Air in Inßpiration, the ſe- 
veral Ramifications recede more from 
each other, through the whole Sub- 
| ſtance of the Lungs, and their Angles 


become larger; by which Means the 


Lobes, with all their various Branches, 
are then more erected. 
lf the Lungs be placed in a Vacuum, 
and a Paſſage contrived to admit the 
external Air into the Trachea, they 
| immediatly become greatly diſtended ; 
but that ſtill they reſiſt, and endeavour 
to contract, is moſt evident from 
| hence, becauſe when the external Air 
is admitted, they inftantly ſubſide; or 
if they be ſuſpended in the Air, they 
loon reduce Henkes into a ſmaller 
Space, than they poſſeſt in a human 


Body. This Contraction mult be 
there- 
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therefore owing to the natural Spring 
of the Lungs, not to the Air; for any 
Body ſuſpended in an homogeneous Fluid, 
ſuch as the Air, and receiving on all 
Sides an equal Preſſure; cannot from 
thence receive any Alteratioh of its 
Figure; and notwithſtanding this Re- 
ſiſtance of the Langs (which is owing to 
the Spring of the Cartilages, and the 
Action of the Meſochondriou IViuſcles, 
intermediate between them) is much 
leſs than the Preſſure of the Air; yet 
when, by the Aſſiſtance of other Or- 
r A OE OE 
gans, it is increaſed, and made ſuperiour 
to the diſtending Force of the Air, the 
Lungs muſt again unavoidably ſubſide. 
From theſe Experiments, the man- 
ner how Re/ſprration is performed in a 
human Body may be evidently demon- 
ſtrated. 1 
That the Space between the Lung: 
and the Pleura is a Vacuum, and en- 
tirely void of Air, is ſufficiently mani- 
felt from hence; that the Thorax is 
perfectly formed in the Womb, and e- 
very Paſſage ſo exactly cloſed, that no 


external Air can afterwards gain ad- 


mit- 


* ” 
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mittance; and that the Langs of an 
Libro never receive any Air in the 
I Vow? is plain, becauſe they are then 


always filled with Water, proceeding 
irom the Amaros, which is not expell'd 


till the Vatus paſſes through the nar- 
row Streights of the Uzerus, and Fagi- 
ia; its Thorax being thereby greatly 
compreſſed; and on this Account the 
| Lungs of an Embryo always ſubſide in 
Water, which Diſpoſition can never 
be procured to the Lungs of an Ani 
mal, which has once breathed, not- 
withſtanding the Air is drawn of by 
an Air-Pump. 
From hence likewiſe it is evident, 
that whenever the external Air is ad- 
| mitted by a Wound into each Cavity 
of the Thorax, and gives a Balance to 
the Preflure of the internal Air, the 
| [14425 by the Aſſiſtance of their own 
contracting Force mult immediately ſub- 
ide; but if ſuch a Force be given to 
the Air entering the Tachæa, as might 
exceed the Preſſure of the external Air, 


the Animal may be ſtill kept alive, as 


7 # (2) Hook 
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82 Of the Structure and Uſe 
(a) Hook by the following remarkable 
Experiment has demonſtrated. He o- 
pened the Thorax of a Dog, and with 
a pair of Bellows, and a Pipe, con- 
veyed Air into his N. mdpipe ; the Heart 
continued beating for a very long Time, 
after all the Thorax, and Belly had 
been opened; nay aber the Diaphragm 
had been in great Part cut away, and 
the Pericardium removed from the 
Heart; and from ſeveral Trials made, 
it en very probable, that this Mo- 
tion might have been continued as 
long almoſt as there was any Blood left 
within the Veſſels of the Dog; for the 
Motion of the Heart ſeem'd very little 
changed, after above an Hour's Time, 
from ehe firſt opening the md 
though he found that upon removing 
the Bellows, the Lungs would preſent- 
ly grow acid: and the Heart have 
convullive Motions ; but upon renewing 
the Motion of the Bellows, the Heart 
recovered its former Motion, and the 
Convwulſions ceaſed. He likewiſe adds, 


(a) Sprat's Hiſtory of the Royal Society. Pag. 232. 
that 


that tho* he made a Lzigature upon all 
the great Veſſels, which went into rhe 
lower Parts of its Bad), he could not 
find any Alteration in the Pulſe of the 
| Heart, the Circulation it ſeems being 
| performed ſome other Way. He could 
not perceive diſtinctly whether the Air 
did unite, and mix with the Blood, 
nor did he in the leaſt perceive the 


Heart to ſwell upon the Extenſion of 


the Lungs, nor did the Lungs ſeem to 
ſwell upon the Contraction of the 
: Heart. | | | E 
Whenever the Action of the Inter- 
| coſtal Muſcles, is ſtrong enough to o- 
| vercome the Reſiſtance of the Cartila- 
| gimous Segments, (a) which joyn the 
| Ribs to the Sernum, and perpetually 
| refiſt their Action, (by forming with 
them an acute Angle, which when the 
Ribs are elevated by the Action of theſe 


Muſcles, is forced nearer toaright Angle) 


the Capacity of the 'Thorax is thence 


| greatly enlarged, a Vacuum is 2 | 


ced between the Pleura, and the Lungs, 


(4) Veſal. 1. Cap. XIX. Fig. 3. BE. C A E. 6. Hg. 7. 
. 2 5 : 
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84 Of the Structure and Uſe 
and the Preſſure of the Air being grea- 
ter than the Neſiſtance of the Lungs, 
diſtends them, till their convex Super- 
ficies is at Contact with the Concade 
Super ficies of the Pleura; and the Re- 
ſiſtance of one, is exactly equal to the 
Preſſure of the other. But the Cau- 
ſes which produced this Dilatation of 
the Thorax, are thereby ſo weakned, 
that its longer Duration is prevented ; 
and Ex/piration, or a Contraction of 
the Thorax, muſt unavoidably follow 
this full Expanſion; for in the full 
Point of In/prration, the Blood is fo 
ſtrongly compreſſed in the Lungs, 
which are then in a State of Reſt, that it 
cannot paſs with the ſame Freedom 
as before into the left Ventricle of the 
Heart; whence the Influx of the Ner- 
vous, and Arterial Fluid into the er- 
coſtal Muſcles, and Diaphragm, being 
diminiſhed, the muſcular Action dilating 
the Thoraxin ſome Meaſure abates of its 
Force; the Aquilibrium is deſtroy'd; 
the Spring of the Cartilages overcomes 
and deprefles the Ribs, by. which 
X e e N Ni | Means 
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Means the Thorax is contracted, and 
W Expiration is performed, 

The Action of the Cartilaginous Seg- 
znents, joyning the Ribs to the Sternum, 
is the only Autagoniſt the Intercoſtal 
Miſeles have; for they always reſiſt 
the Force of theſe Miuſeles, endeavour- 
ing to raiſe them, and make their An- 
gles larger. This Fabric was abſo- 
| lutely neceſſary, becauſe Reſpiration is 
| fuccellive, and could not poſſibly be 
N performed by Autagoniſt Muſcles ; for, 
gas ſuch, they mult act alternately; 
but all the Nerves deſign'd for //o/un- 
tary, Muſcular Motion, have for the 
| moſt Part the ſame Origine; and in 
the time of Sleep when PReſprration is 

liwoluntary, there is an equal Influx of 
| Spirits into all the Nerves; and con- 

[quently all Muſcular Motion muſt be 

| then equal, not ſucceſſive; but theſe 

| Cartiages perpetually retain their 

Hing, and Action, even in a dead 

Body; (and whenever the Cauſes that 
dilate the Thorax ceaſe to act, by their 

Elaſtic Action, it is immediately depreſ- 

led, and contracted) and by this ſur- 


prizing 
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prizing Mechaniſm this pe: Fry Mo- 


7:04 is ſuſtained. 
The Heart likewiſe is a Muſch, 
whoſe Motion is perpetual, and A= 
ceſſu ve, while other Muſcles are ſome- 
times at Reſt, and ſometimes in Moti- 
on; and is ſo wonderfully contrived, 
that the ſame Cauſe which deſtroys its 
Contraction, reſtores its Dilatation; and 
each by this Means is mutually con- 
tinued; for the Conc Form of the Ar- 
zeries, and their Muſcular Viembranes, 
ſupply the Place of an Antagoniſt; on 
which Account whenever the Heart by 
its Contraction expels the Blood into 
the Aorta, by the Reſiſtance which 
the Conc Form of this Veſſel gives to 
its Motion, it is repelled; and by that 
Means the Coronary Arteries, which 
are diſperſed through the reliance of 
the Heart, are repleniſhed with Blood, 
and its 8 with Spirits, from che 
Cerevellum ; (for no Obſtacle oppoles) 
but at the ſame Moment the Heart is 
thus fully contracted, the Auricles are 
relaxed, and» diſtended with Blood; 


by which Means the Cauſe of its Con- 
traction 


4 
, 
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traction immediately ceaſes; for the 
Motion of the nervoys Fluid, that would 
otherwiſe continue to flow into the 
Heart, is now prevented by this Preſ- 


ſure of the Blood in the diſtended Au- 


© ricles; for as (a) Lower, and () Mil- 
is have demonſtrated, no Nerve arrives 


to the Heart, but what paſſes through 


| the Auricles, ſo that when they are 


filled and diſtended, theſe Nerves mult 
be compreſſed, and for that Moment 


| (as when a Ligature is apply'd round 


them) the Heart muſt become Paralytic 
from the Want of a {ufftcient Influx of 
Animal Spirits. Hence the Auricles no 
longer receiving any Oppoſition con- 
tract, and evacuate the Blood into the 


Heart, which eaſily yields to it, and 


becomes diſtended; and at the ſame 


time it receives this Blood, (by re- 
ceiving likewiſe the zervous Fluid whole 
Motion is now free, and Blood into 
the Coronaries) it recovers a Capacity 
for a ſucceeding Contraction. | 


1 ram 
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(a) De Corde ſitm et ſtracturd. C. I. 
% Nervorum deſcriptio et aſus. Cap. XXIV. 


Some 
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Some have admired why the Moti- 
on of the Heart, and that of Neſpira- 

riou, is not performed in the ſame Space 

of Time ; but it has been demonſtrated, 

that the Action of the former depends 

on the ſucceſſive Influx of the N, 
and Arterial Fluid into the Subſtance 

of the Heart, and on the Influx of 
Blood into its Cavity, which laſt only 
is derived from the Lungs, and which 
are capable of containing ten times the 
Quantity of Blood, which the /efz Ven- 
zricle of the Heart can contain; hence 
in the full Point of Inſpiration when 
the Langs are almoſt in a State of Reſt, 
and its Arteries are ſo compreſſed that 
the Blood cannot freely paſs into the 
Veins, the Heart is {till ſupply'd with 
Blood from the Pulmonary Veins, which 
according to the former Computation, 
contain a ſufficient Quantity to reple- 
niſh the Heart five times. This is the 
Reaſon why, if the Air be ſtrongly re- 
tained in the Lungs, the Motion of 
the Heart is perceived very ſenſibly 
languid after the fifth Plſation. 


The 
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The Circulation of the Humours is 
quicker through the Langs, than 
chrough any other Part of the Body, 
for as great a Quantity paſſes through 
them in the ſame Space of Time, as 
through all the other Parts of the Bo- 
dy; for all the Arteries receive their 
Blood from the Aorta, this from the 
left Ventricle of the Heart, and this 
from the Lungs; therefore if two oun- 
ces of Blood are expelled from the 
Heart at each Pulſation, the fame 
Quantity muſt neceſſarily paſs through 
the Lanes in the ſame Space of Time, 
otherwiſe a fatal Peripneumony would 
bon ſucceed : Therefore if the Heart 
be ſuppoſed to contract ſixty times in 
a Minute, three thouſand ſix hundred 
| [Ones of Blood (according to this 
Computation) muſt paſs through the 
Lungs in the Space of an Hour. And 
Jon this Account when the Pulmonary 
ter) is wounded, three or four Pounds 
Wot Blood are often evacuated in the 
pace of a Minute. 
The Pulmonary Arteries receivin 9 the 
arc ulating Humours, divide them into 
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as many different Parcels, as there are 
Ramifications, whoke Number is almoſt 
infinite; theſe minute Arterial Ramih- 
cations terminate in Veins, which by 
degrees uniting become larger, till at 
length they end in four large Branches 
returning from the four different Lobes 
which joining together, form the Sac- 
cus Lowerianis. "By this Structure the 
Humours that were before ſeparated in 
the Arteries, are afterwards intimately 
mixed in theVeins: Hence (a) Malpr- 
Chius affirmed that the chief Action of 
the Lungs conſiſted in mixing equally 
the heterogeneous Parts of the Blood, 
and that in a Drachm or any given 
Quantity of the Fluids which circulate 
thraugh them, there will be a propor- 
ned e of the ſeveral Humours 
contained in the Blood. (4) Borellis 
oppoſing this Opinion of Malpigbius, 
aſſerted that the Action of the Lung 
conſiſted in /eparaimg the aan 
the moſt exquiſite Separation being 
m_—_— when. the Blood, or X01 
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heterogeneous Fluid, paſles from a large 
Tube through ſmall Ramifications : 
But their Opinions tho? very different 
may be eaſily reconciled, being each 
of them partly right ; for the circulating 
Humours by the S9rufure of the Arte- 
ries are ſeparated, and by that of the 
Verns are again moſt intimately mixed 
together; and by this uſeful Mecha- 
niſm, the new ve Chyle received in- 
to the Blood, which otherwiſe would 
be apt to run into Cohe/rons, is attenu- 


ated, and all the circulating Humours 


are preſerved in a juſt Degree of Huidity. 
Theſe Advantages are likewiſe great- 

ly promoted by the Preſſure of the Ar 
on the Veſſels of the Lungs being fo 
perpetually varied, that they never con- 
tinue of the ſame Form, for two ſuc- 
ceſſive Moments of Time: For in In- 
ſpiration their Expanſion, and the Preſ- 
ſure of the Air on them gradually in- 
creaſe, and in the ſame Proportion de- 
creaſe in Expiration; and when the 
Air is retained in the full Point of In- 

ſpiration, its increaſing Rarefaction 
ſtill continues the Change; and ſince 
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the Capacity of theſe Veſlels is perpe- 
tually changed, the Figure of the Flu- 


ids muſt unavoidably admit of the ſame 


Alteration : And it is probable that by 
this Means the Humours paſs through, 
and are prepared in the Lungs for al 
the different Secrezrons which are after- 
wards performed in the whole Body, 


for all Secretious are made from the 


ſame Blood, and in a great Meaſure 
receive their different Properties from 


the different Capacity of the ſeparating 
Veſſels; and fince theſe Veſſels from 


their greateſt Capacity, which is ci 
cular, are gradually compreſſed and 
changed intoa Plane Figure, they mull 
therefore likewiſe paſs through all the 


various intermediate Degrees. 

It is evident from what has been laid 
down, that the molt neceſſary Functions 
of the Animal Oeconomy immediately 
depend on the Influence of this Organ, 
and that likewiſe the Heat, Colour and 


the moſt material Properties of the Blood 


are chiefly owing to the Lungs. 
For it is obſervable, that ſuch Ani- 


| al- 
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always cold, and the greater the Reſ- 
piration (or the Action of the Lungs) 


is, the greater likewiſe is the Degree of 


Heat; for in a human Body the Force 
of Heat, increales in Proportion to that 


of Attrition, and this to the Force of 


Circulation, which is as great through 
the Lungs as through all the other Parts 
of the Body: Hence in Regard to the 
Force of Atirition there is the greateſt 
Heat, but in Reſpect of the Air the 
greateſt Cold, the one is juſtly correct- 
ed by the other; for the Force of At- 
ſrilion in theſe Parts is ſo very violent 
from the Preſſure of the Air, and the 
Velocity of the Blood's Motion, that 
Health could not long ſubſiſt if it was not 

thus moderated by a proper Diſpoſition 
of theſe Veſſels in being ſo much expan- 
ded,and by an oppoſite Quality in the Air. 

For the Refrigeration of any Body, 
is proportioned to the rows of its 
Surface, and the Deuſity of the Medi- 
um, (as Sir //aac Newton has obſerv- 
ed) and if any Body of a ſmall Surface, 
warmed to a great Degree, is extend- 
ed into a large Surface, and placed in 
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a denſe Medium, it will from that Al. 
teration more quickly abate of its Heat, 
than otherwiſe; and for the ſame Rea- 
ſon the Heart of the Blood in the Lung, 
muſt be much diminiſhed, and mode- 
rated, by being expanded ON Har oe Ju 
perficies, and expoſed to the Influence 
of the Air, whoſe heat in the moſt 
warm Weather is leſs than that which 
is natural to a human Body, and by 
being renewed every Inſpiration, its 
Dexjity is kept up in full Force; for 
that which is exſpired, by being Kari 
fied, and warmed by the Heat of the 
Body, is not ſo capable of cooling the 
Blood if received again into the Lung, 
= Freſh Ai. 
Hence appears the Reaſon why Wind, 
which is only Air renewed, or a change 
of Atmoſphere, is ſo cooling (not that 
in Wind there is any thing actually 
more cold, than in any other Part of 
the fame Air, for the moſt ſenſible 
Thermometer expoſed to the Wind of a 
large Bellows, receives from thence no 
Alteration ) the circumambient Air be- 


ing ſoon rendered by the Heat of hu 
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man Bodies, more light, rarified, and 
conſequently leſs capable of attrafting 
Heat from them, than ſuch Air as is pla- 
ced beyond hes Sphere of Acti ity. 
Hence likewiſe appears the Reaſon, 
why the Vital Heat is more ſtrong, and 
laſting, in robuſt Conſtitutions than in 
others, their Humours being more 
denſe, and their Veſſels more elastic; 
and from thence not only capable of 
exciting a greater Heat, but of atirat- 
1g, and retaining it longer than wea- 
ker Bodies; for tho* Attrition excites 
Heat, by collkcling that elementar Fire 
Shick is diſperſed through every Part 
of Space, and tho”. this Collection is pro- 
portioned to the Elaſticity,andVelocity of 
the Bodies in Motion, yet its Retention 
is always proportioned to the Denſuy 
of Bodies. 
(a) Sir Iſaac Newton in his Optichs 
ſuppoſes, that not only the Collection, 
but the Retention of Fire, or Heat in 
any Body, depends on the oſcillatory 
Motion of all ie Þ Parts of that * 


„ * 
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which is warmed, he ſuppoſes likewiſe 
that there is an attracting Force be- 
tween the corporeal Subſtance, and Fire, 


or the Rays of Light, and that when 
this Particle of Fire is in a perfect Va- | 


cuum, its Motion is very flow, but that 
the nearer it approaches to any Body, 
the more it is attracted by ir, and its Ve- 
locity is increaſed in the ſame Propor- 
tion, which is always greateſt at the 
Point of ContaFf, from whence it is in- 
ſtantly repelled;that from hence an Acti- 
on, and Reaction ariſe, which produce 
theſe 9/erllatory Motions; and that the 
Force of Heat continues in Proportion 
to the Violence, and Duration of theſe 
Vibratious; he ſuppoſes likewiſe that 
theſe Rays of Light arrive to Bodies 
with an acute Superficies; but as theſe 
Notions were by no Means capable of 
a Demonſtration, and as this great 
Man was prevented from proſecuting 
them farther, he propoſes, them to be 
inquired into, and examined by others; 


and after the moſt cautious Reaſoning 


on repeated Experiments, it appears 
that ( notwithſtanding elaſtic Bodies are 
moſt 
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W moſt capable of collecting Heat by A.- 
| trition, and that this is the chief Cauſe 
hich excites Heat in a human Body,) 
this Collection of Fire in other corpo- 
real Subſtances may be owing to — 
| Cauſes: But whatever the different 
Cauſes are, which determine and com- 
municate Heat to Bodies, it is always 
retained in ſuch Bodies, not in Pro- 
portion to their Elaſticity, but in 
Proportion to the Quantity of Matter 
and Specific Gravity of ſuch Bodies ; for 
if Gold, Mercury, Lead, and Water, 
are placed in the ſame Degree of Fire, 
their different Heat will be exactly pro- 
portioned to their rent Denſities; 
and no Bodies are certainly leſs capa- 
ble than theſe two laſt, of exciting E- 

laſtic Vibrations, 5 
The greater the Den/zty of any Bo- 
dy is, the greater likewiſe is the Diffi- 
culty to communicate Heat to it, but 
when communicated it is the longer re- 
retamed, whereas to Bodies of a reverſe 
Nature it is eaſily communicated, and 
as quickly goes off. This is the Rea- 
lon why . Perſons of a weak Conſtitu- 
N tion, 


from their -Elaborate Secretion, their 


. 
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tion, from a ſmall Force of Heat ate 
for a ſhort Space of Time immediate. 
ly fluſhed, and warmed ; for Weakneſ 
is Nothing elſe but a Relaxation of the 
Solids and a Levy in the Fluids. 
Nothing is more wonderful, and 
perhaps more difficult to explain, than 
the Heat of the Blood in Animal Bo— 
dies; for the moſt violent Agitation of 
any other Fluid, is not capable of pro- 
ducing ſo great a Force of Heat; but 
whoever conſiders the following Rea- 
ſons will find them I believe ſufficient 
to account for it. 1ſt. The particu- 
lar Elaſticity, and Spring of the Solid 
of Animal Bodies, their Motion perpe- 
tually changed, the cone Form of the 
Arteries, their Ramifications, the va- 
rious Motions, and Repercuſſions ariling 
from hence, mult all produce a more 
exquiſite Attrition, than any Artificial 
Motion can poſſibly excite. 24. The 
Auimal Spirits in ſeveral Parts of the 
Body mixing with the Blood, which 


Surprizing A&rity, and the Minute- 
neſs of their Parts, ſeem to be ſome- 
VVV 
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what Analogous to the Rays of Light, 
or Particles of Fire. zaly. The Den- 
„ of the Globules increaſed by bein 

compacted by the Action of the Ves 

ſels, and their Spherical Form contain- 
ing the greateſt Quantity of Matter in 
che ſmalleſt Space, make them capable 
n of retaining their Heat the longer. 
Aly. By being Oleaginous they are apt 
to receive, and retain a greater Degree 
of Heat than other Fluids; for (a) 
Sir Iſaac Newton has obſerved, that 
there is a peculiar Affinity, and Attrac- 
tion between Heat, or the Rays of Light, 
and Oleagmons, and Sulphureous Bodies. 


5 hy. This Attrition j performed in 


Veſſels where no col edium, ſuch 
as the Air, (or at leaſt only its more 
ſubtle Parts) can intervene; for any 
warm Body placed in a Vacuum, re- 
lains its Heat much longer than if ex- 
poſed to the open Air, (its Medium be- 
ing much more fine than common Air) 
and if a perfect Facuum could be ob- 
tained, it is probable that a Den/e Body 
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ſufficiently heated, would perpetually 
retain its Heat. This perhaps may be 
the Cauſe of the ;perpetual Heat of the 
Sun, which according to the beſt Com- 
putations, is the largeſt, and moſt Denſe iſ 
Body, of a Frm almoſt Spherical, vio- 
lently warmed, and agitated, and pla- 
cedin aMed:um which muſt from thence 
be molt ſubtle, and fine. 

The bright, purple Colour of the 
Blood, is chiefly owing to the Lungs, but 
not by admitting nitrous Particles with 
the A, as Lower and others have imagi- 


ned ; for it does not appear that Air is re- 
ceived into the Blood, or that /V:tre can 


be any way i ax Volatilized to be 


univerſally mix Mith the Air, and fit 
for this Purpoſe; for all re is natu- 
rally a fixed Salt, neither by the Mix- 
ture of a Volatile Alkalme Salt (it it 
ſhould happen to meet with ſuch in the 
Earth) can it be rendered Volatile; for 
from thence it only becomes Semivola- 
tile, and.incapable of aſcending ſo high 
above the ſurface of the Earth, as is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed ; the Volatile Spirit of 
Nre is likewiſe an artificial Prepara- 

tion, 
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tion, and one of the ſtrongeſt Acids, 
and would be moſt pernicious to the 
Lungs if received into them: Neither 
does this Opinion receive any Force 
from the florid Colour which the Blood 
acquires by being mixed with Nitre; 
for Salt Armoniac, Salt Gem, or com- 
mon Sea Salt, will give the ſame Tinc- 
ture to it. But it is evident from the 
Diſcoveries which have been made with 
Microſcopes, that this Colour of the 
Blood is owing to the Action of the 
Veſſels on the contained Humours; for 
(a) Leawenhoeck has given ocular De- 
monſtration, that ſix pellucid Globules 
of Krum, compacted, and joyned toge- 
ther, form a red Globule, whole Colour 
is loſt whenever they are ſeparated, 
and cannot be again reſtored by being 
mixed with Nitre or any of theſe Salis; 
and as the Preſſure of the Veſſels in 
the Lungs is greater on the circulating 
Fluids than in any other Part of the 
Body, the Globules that were before ſe- 
parated or imperfectly joyned together, 


(a) Tom, 2. p. 3» _ 
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are thereby compreſſed, and moſt ex- 
actly united; and from thence the Co- 
lour of the Blood returning into the 
left Venzricle, is much more bright, and 
florid, than in the right Ventricle, be- 
fore it received the Action of the 
Lungs. 

Whatever is the * ent Nature of 
; the Food received into the Samach, 
the Chyle or Milt made from "a 
is always of a whzze Colour ; and when 
more perfectly elaborated by the Ac- 
tion- of the Veſſels, and the Mixture of 
the other Animal Fluids is changed in- 
to a red Colour. This particnlar Al- 
teration may in ſome meaſure be illuſ- 
trated from chymical Experiments 
made on Mili; for if this is mixed with 
any thing of an Alaline Nature, and 
gradually agitated with a ſafficient De- 
gree of Heat, it aſſumes a yellow Co- 
lour, and * thence paſſes through 
various Degrees, till at length it «Al 
comes intenſely red: And it the Heat 
be farther increaſed, it is changed in- 
to a dark Colour, Thus! in a human 


Body, the Chyle, and Milk, by being 


mixed 
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mixed with the other Animal Fluids, 
which are of an Allaleſcent Nature, 
tho' not Allaline, and by being prepa- 
red by more juſt Degrees of Heat, and 
Preſſure, are changed into a yellow Se- 
zum and at length into Farid Blood: On 
this Account a Sangume Complexion is 
almoſt peculiar to ſuch who uſe much 
Exerciſe; while they who lead an in- 
active Life generally look pale; and in 
hot Countries, the Complexion of the 
Inhabitants is dark, and Aduſt, their 
Solids being parched up, and their Flu- 
ids agitated with a ſtronger Force of 
Heat than in a more moderate Cli- 
mate, | 

The Opinion of the Air being re- 
ceived into the Blood, has very much 
prevailed, notwithſtanding there are ſe- 
veral Arguments which ” ſufficient 
to prove the contrary. 1//. The ex- 
ternal Membrane that receives the im- 
mediate Contact of the Air, is lubri- 
cated with a mucilaginous, unctuous Hu- 
mour, and ſuch as Mr. Boyle has de- 


monſtrated, with the greateſt difficulty 
| Admits 
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admits the Air to paſs through it, (a) 
and Water which ſeems to be. a more 
ſubtle Body, will enter through Pores 
which are impervious to Air. 24h). 
Every Part of the Lungs ſeems to be 
carefully guarded. againſt its Admit- 
trance, for it cannot enter through the 
Arteries, becauſe the repreſſing Force 
of the circulating Fluid in theſe Ve/- 
ſels, is greater than the preſſing Force 
of the Air; for no Fluid (as the 
Doctrine of Hydraulics demonſtrates ) 
can enter a Veſſel repleniſhed with an- 
other Fluid, where the Reſiſtance of 
one, is greater than the Preſſure of 
the other; and the Veins are ſo com- 
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the Number of theſe is almoſt infinite, 
it muſt unavoidably follow, that in the 
8 Sus Lowerianus where they all termi- 
nate, there muſt be a very conſidera- 

ble Collection of Air, and being there 
F agitated with the Blood, Bubbles muſt 
be thence excited; but nothing of this 
Nature can be obſerved with the beſt 
8 Microſcopes. (4) 4thly. If Air be in- 
jected into the Veſſels of any Animal, 
it ſoon proves fatal: It ſeems therefore 
improbable that the common groſs Air, 
can be admitted into the Blood through 
the Lyngs; and the Advantage which 
(5) Borellus aſſigns to the Blood, from 
the intermediate Poſition of the parti- 
cles of Air between the Globules of 
Blood, producing an Oſcillatory, Ela/- 
e Motion, may be more juſtly ex- 
plained from the Particles of Fire, 
which penetrate, and enter all Bodies 
both ſolid and fluid, which are there- 
by rarefied in Proportion to the Quan- 
tity of Heat, and the different Denſi- 
ties of ſuch Bodies; and as it can be 


— 
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, 
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(a) Leauenb. 0p. Tom. 2. p. 37. 214. 
„%) De Motu Animalinm. Pars ada. Prop. 115. | 
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demonſtrated, that the Force of Heat 
is ſcarce the ſame in any Part of Mat- 


 ſumptroe Conſtitutions. 


external Air preſſing the 'Thorax, be- 


ter for two ſucceſſive Moments of Time, 
it evidently follows, that not only in 
the Blood, but in all other Solids, and 
Fluids, there muſt be a perperual Oſcil 
latory, Periſtaltic Motion. 
Thus I have endeavoured to give a 
ſhort, and accurate Account of theLung,, 
deduced from the Anatomical Structure 
of the Parts, the Preſſure of the Air, 
and the Properties of the circulating 
Humours; and from thence levis 
may be explained the good and bad Ff. 
fects of Air, which are obſervable in 
Pulmonary diſorders, from the different 
Alterations of its Gravity and Elaſticity; 
and what Air is moſt ſuitable to con- 


k. ah. FOO a —— SS 3 3 3 


The Gravy of the Air, when too 
much increaſed becomes pernicious, 
not that Neſpiration is thereby prevent- 
ed, for in that Reſpe& it may be per- 
formed where there is the greateſt Ex- 
ceſs of Gravity, becauſe the Preſſure i 
every where equal, the Force of the 
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ing equal to that of the internal Air 
lifending the Lungs; but the Incon- 
venience proceeds from the Exceſs of 
its Weight on the Veſſels, which 
are by that Means ſo compreſſed, and 
their Reſiſtance made ſo great, that 
the igt Ventricle of the Heart cannot 
propel the Blood through the Lungs, 
whence a fatal Peripneumon) muſt ſoon 
enſue; but it ſeldom happens that the 
Gravity of the Air is fo far increaſed, 
except from ſome Poyſonous Vapours, 
as to produce theſe bad Effects. 

A heavy Air is moſt proper for ſuch, 
whoſe Fibres are too much relaxed, 
and whoſe Fluids are too much diſſol- 
ved, (which is genefally the Caſe of 
molt conſumptive Conſtitutions) and 
particularly for ſuch Athmaric Perſons, 
whoſe Diſorders proceed from Spa/mo- 
dic Contractions of the Meſochondriou 
Muſcles, which by this increaſed Preſ- 
ſure are kept more forcibly diſtended; 
and who on this Account are always 
obſerved to breathe more freely in ſuch 
an Air : Therefore ſuch Perſons ought 
always to chooſe a Serene Air in a lou, 
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dry, ſandy Soil with an open Situation; 
for the molt Serene Air, as it appears 


by the Barometer, is moſt heavy, its 
Spring being then not weakned by the 
Interpoſition of 1 Particles; 
in the next Place the Preſſure of the 
Air is, cæteris paribus, as the Altitude 
of the ſuperincumbent Column of Air, 


and Marrite (a) has obſerved, that 


if a Barometer be carried up tothe Top 
of a very high Tower, the Mercury 


gradually ſubſides, till it is reduced 


only to the Weight of twenty four or 


twenty five Inches, as being then preſ- 
fed by a ſhorter Column, and conſe— 
quently a leſs Quantity of Air; andif 
it is carried down into a very deep 
Cave, or Mine, it gradually riſes, as 


being ſucceſſively preſſed by a greater 
Quantity of Air. And (4) Graveſend 


has ſhewn this Alteration to be ſo con- 


ſiderable, that the Mercury ſubſides a 


quarter of an Inch in the Barometer by 


being carried a hundred Yards higher 


I” 


a \ Du Mouvement des Eaux. P. 2, diſconrs, I. 


b ) Introduction to Sir. Iſaac Newtown's Philoſophy. 
in 


Part, 2. p. 211. 


of 
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in the ſame Air; a dry Soil is moſt 
proper becauſe ſuch exhales the leaſt 
Quantity of Vapours, which are great- 
ly prejudicial, not only as they dimi- 
niſh the Spring of the Air, but as they 
increaſe the Relaxation of the /e//els. 
uch a Situation tho? moſt eligible, 
is very difficult to obtain, for lo Situ- 
ations are generally moiſt, and conff- 
ned, by which Means the Advantages 
thence propoſed are prevented, and are 
commonly attended with greater In- 
conveniences than Higher Situations, 
which are ſo remarkably healthy, and 
ſo much eſteemed, becauſe the Circu- 
lation of Air is more open and unconfi- 
ned, and the full Vigour of its Spring 
is preſerved in being fo free from Va- 
pours, 

The Levity of the Air increaſed to 
a great Exceſs, is immediately perni- 
cious, becauſe its Force is not then ſuf- 
ficient to overcome the natural Con- 
traction of the Lungs: The nearer it ap- 
proaches to this Diſpoſition, the more 
improper it is for ſuch to whom a 
heavy Air is neceſſary ; hence on the 


Top 
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Top of high Mountains ſuch Perſons 
are often apt to ſpit Blood, their Veſ- 
ſels being weak, and their Humours 
moſt eaſily rarefied from the Want of 
a ſufficient Preſſure. A light Air is moſt 
proper to ſuch whoſe Humours are con- 
denſed, and Fibres contracted, who in 
a heavy" Air are 8 ſubject to 
Inflammatory Diſorders. | 
tence likewiſe it is evident, how 
Heat or Cold by altering the diſpoſition 
of the Air affect the Lungs of conſump- 
tive Penſöns, as by the former it is al- 
Ways rarefied and by the latter conden- 
fea. 
The Air by being rendered moiſt be- 
comes leſs e/aſtic, and incapable of pe- 
netrating into the fineſt Receſſes of the 
Lungs, whence the Veſſels are unequal- 
ly diſtended and relaxed, and the Hu- 
mours thereby leſs compacted : Hence 
Perſons of a lax and leucophlegmaticHa- 
bit of Body are in ſuch a Conſtitution of 
Air particularly ſubject to moiſt Coughs 
and Defluxions; the Pulmonary Veſſels 
at that time being apt to receive a grea- 
ter quantity of Humours from their Re- - 
ſiſtance 
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ſiſtance being diminiſhed, and from 


their Relaxation being increaſed, are 
leſs capable of propelling them. 

A dry Air is ſubject to the ſame Ad- 
vantages, and Inconveniences which 
proceed from an Increaſe of its Gravi- 
zy; the ſame Effects are produced from 
different Cauſes; by the former the 
Veſſels axe made narrow from the Preſ- 
ſure on them, by the latter, from their 
own contraction which is always dimi- 
niſhed by a relaxing lubricating Moi- 
ſture. 

Whoever adds to what is here men- 
tioned, the Inconveniences which at- 
tend Perſp:ration being increaſed, or 
liminiſhed by theſe Alterations, may 
eaſily account for the ſeveral Diſtem- 
pers which proceed from the various 
Seaſons of the Year, and Changes of the 
Weather, all which the Dime Old 
_ (2) has moſt accurately deſcri- 

_ Al | 


— 


(2) Li. 1. Apboriſim. 
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EE) Conſumption of the 
MI Lungs, is a Waſting of 
dhe Solids, and a Cor- 
ruption of the Fluids, 
Se proceeding from a Col- 
. J lection of purulent 
atter in theſe Parts. 
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114 Of a Conſumption 
Several Diſeaſes which proceed from 
the ſame Cauſes, differ only in their 
ſituation ;. and the moſt certain Method 
of attaining to a Knowledge of interna 
Dyforders, is by comparing them with 
ſuch as are external, and of the ſame 
Sort; therefore the Obſcure Nature 
and Origine of internal Ulcers may be 
moſt rationally explained, from the ſen- 
fibte Caufes of fuch as are external; all 
which may be reduced to whatever 
Cauſe produces ſuch a Sagnation of the 
Humours, as muſt obſtrutt, inflame, and 
then ſuppurate the Veſſels; or to what- 
ever diſſolves their Continuity, of which 
a Suppuration is the unavoidable Con- 
ſequence; In this laſt Caſe an cer is per- 
formed without any preceding OHruc- 
tion; in the former *tis the Conſequence 
of it; and tho' the ſame Ee is pro- 
duced from different Cauſes, the Indi- 
cations of Cure in the firſt Sage of this 
Diſtemper are very different, and even 
in the laſt Stage, tho' the Symptoms are 
then the ſame, ſome Regard is to be 
had to the firſt Cauſe, which has laid 


the Foundation of this Diſorder. 
VVT 
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From hence it appears, that the 
only Way to have an exact Notion of a 
Phihiſis of the Lungs, and the various 
Cauſes of it, and the Method of Cure, 
is to conſider it as proceeding from pre- 
vious Oh Htructiom of the Veſſels, or from 
a Solution of their Continuity: For theſe 
Effects are produced from the ſame 
Cauſes in the Veſſels of the Lungs, and 
on the Surface of the Body ; for the 
Sharpneſs of an Inſtrument, and the 
Force given to it, which produce an 
external Wound, are exactly ſupplied 
in an internal Hæmoptoe, by too great 
a Momentum given to acrimonious Flu 
jd, | 

As this ſeems to be the moſt natu- 
ral Diuiſion of this Diſtemper, I ſhall 
therefore endeavour to account for its 
various Origine and Progreſs, fo far as 
it relates to any Cauſe which in gene- 
ral diſpoſes the Humoars to form Obſiru- 
Gios, and peculiarly determines them 
to the Lungs; or to whatever gives the 
Humours ſuch an Acrimony; and the 
Pulmonary. Veſſels ſuch a 'Tenderneſs, as 
muſt if increaſed, 4:;/zfve their Conti- 

P 2 nuity. 
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unity. From the N egle& of obſerving 
this regular Method, ſuch confuſed No- 
tions have been delivered of this Di. 
Remper, and Medicines of a Contrary 
Nature ſo much commended by vari- 
ous Authors: But this Difference from 
hence may be evidently explained, and 
feconciled ; for what is uſeful in one 
Hort, or Stage of this Diſeaſe, may ea- 
ſily prove deſtructive. in another. 
„All Obftruttions proceed from this ge- 
neral Cauſe, that the Globules of Ni 
Humours are larger than the Capacity 
of the tranſmitting Veſſels; which is 
owing either to a Fault in the Flurd;, 
(in being too vñiſcid; ) or Solids, (in 
being too marrow; ) or to both Cauſes. 
(a) It is moſt evident from repea- 
ted Experiments, and Obſervation, that 
the Humours in a human Body acquire 
a Viſcidity ( tho? of a different Name) 
which gives them a leſs Aptitude for 
Motion, either from 700 great Colaneſs ; 
or a G irculation too languid ; or from 
Heat and We, 700 great: and imenſe 
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(a) Vid. pag. 34 
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or from a Mixture' of any v/tid Hu- 
nour; or of ſuch as diſpoſes them to a 
„ RL FR Goody 
While the Humours are preſerved in 
a juſt Degree of Heat} and Motion, 
they continue moſt perfectly attenua- 
ted and fluid; but when they are en- 
tirely deprived of the Benefit of Ci 
culation, the finer Parts ſoon become 
viſcid, and the groſs Parts coagulated; 
therefore when an inactibe Life, or a- 
ny internal Cauſe, (by giving too great 
2 Relaxation to the Ve//els and Bowels,) 
prevents a ſufficient Heat-and Circula- 
tion, they will in Proportion acquire a 
glatinous Diſpoſition, and thence be- 
come more apt to form O&Hructions. 
Perſons thus prediſpoſed, are in the 
greateſt Danger, when this Vcidity of 
the Flurds is encouraged, and determi- 
ned to the Lungs, by a moiſt, cold Con- 
ſuution of Air ; hence Coughs have been 
generally obſerved 'to be Epidemic at 
ſuch a Seaſon, (a) and immediately af- 


ter froſty Weather, when the Thaw 
——————— —— ——_— ee 


(4) Hor Wh, 9, ph 1. 
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begins; for then (as it appears by the 
Mercury ſubſiding in the 5 
the Gravity of the Air being greatly di- 
miniſhed, the Humours from the want 
of a ſuffigient Preſſure in the Lanes, be- 
come leſs attenuated, and acquire a 
greater Hiſciduy; which is likewiſe en- 
couraged by the Colaneſs of the Seaſon, 
and the univerſal Relaxation of the Veſ- 
ſels, which the ſame 88 of Air 
brings on: In this Condition of the 
Humcurs Perſpiration will ſoon be dimi- 
niſhed; not from a Contraction of the 
perſpirable Pores, as is commonly ſup- 
poſed, but from this Viſciduy of the 
Humours ; for ( ceteris paribus ) this E- 
vacuation is always proportioned to their 
Velocity, and Fluidity; both which are 
in this Caſe deficient. From the ſame 
Cauſe the other Secretions, which are 
performed in the minute Heſſels, and 
therein moſt eaſily obſtructed, will be 
likewiſe diminiſhed ; Hence the Ma- 
chine becomes perpetually more load- 
ed, and the whole vaſcular Frame, by 
being diſtended beyond its uſual Tone, 
is zrrizated and ſollicited to a Diſcharge; 
which, 
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which, according to the Laws of Flu- 
ids, will alwa r where there is 
the leaſt Reſiſtance. by which means, 
the Lungs of Perſons, thus prediſpoſed, 
muſt be unavoidably oppreſ/ed, and ob- 
ſrulted, as they receive a greater Quan- 
tity of ſuch viſcid Humours than uſu- 
al; from their Re/tance being dimini- 
ſhed; and from the ſame Cauſe, are leſs 
capable of attenuating and propelling 
them. 

Hence old Men are particularly ſub- 
ject to Catarrhs, and pituitous Obſtru= 
Hons in the Lungs; for in ſuch the 
Force of Circulation being very languid, 
their Humours thence acquire this cola 
Viſciduy; and from the ſame Cauſe, 
not being determined with ſufficient 
Force to the Surface of the Body, are 
more apt to be diſcharged by theſe 
Paſſages : Tho? to ſuch Perſons a Cough 
is ſeldom dangerous, their Veſſels be- 
ing firm, 2 compacted; but more 
frequently becomes neceſſary, and ſer- 
viceable to them, and by ſupplying the 
Place of Perſpiration, and * 

" a 
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ſtructed Outlets; diſcharges ſuch Hu- 
mours, as would otherwiſe be quickly 
fatal to then. 

The Humours may likewiſe acquire 
a Vaſcidiiy from any Cauſe which gives 
them a greater Heat than is natural to 
them, or which 4://ipates the finer 
Parts, and leaves the gro/s behind; 
ſuch as hard Exerciſe, Drinkmg of ſp: 
rituous Liquors, profuſe Sweats, &c. 
The Nature of this V:/c:azty is very 
differetit from the former, which pro- 
ceeds from oppoſite Cauſes, and is ge- 
nerally attended with a ſoft, flaccid, 
Habit of Body, a weak, flow Pulſe, 
Urme pale, an Abſence of Thirſt, and 
all the Symptoms of a languid Circula- 
tion; whereas ſuch who have a Pred;/- 
poſition to this Viſcidity, have their Fi- 
bres more braced, and contracted; 
their Pul/e ſtronger, and quicker; their 
Vine more high coloured; and are moſt 
particularly ſubject to Obſtructions in 
the Lungs; when this Diſpoſition of the 
Humours is encouraged, and determi- 
ned to the Lunge, by being expoſed to 
any external Cola, or by a ſuitable Con- 


ſtitu- 
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ſtitution of Air; ſuch as froſty Mea- 
ther, and when. Eft, or North Winds 
blow, which as Hippocrates (a) ob- 
ſerves, likewiſe make theſe Diſorders 

-1idemic to ſome Canſtitutions ; for the 
wo Diſpoſition of Air, which by check- | 
ing Perſpiration frequently determines 
the Humours to the Lungs, makes their 
Veſſels more apt to be obtrutted, by 
giving them a greater Narroumeſs than 
is natural to them: In ſuch Conſtitu- 
tions, the cutantons Diſcharge is not 
only apt to be diminiſhed by the Vi 
dy of the Fluids, but by the Con- 
traction of the pers irable 2 ſſels ; by 
which means the Oy of Humours 
being increaſed, (+) their Motion and 
Heat and conſequently t their Vi/cidity 
will increaſe in the ſame Proportion; 
for the Globules of the Humours, from 
this increaſed Heat, and preſſure of 
the Veſſels on them, become compac- 
ted, and preſſed together, and adhere 
with a larger Superficies ; and their 


ſpherical Form — thereby changed, 
(4) Lib, 3. pb. x. F. ow 
() Bellini de fear. Prop, 248 


they 
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122 Of the Conſumption 
they are leſs capable of paſſing through 
the mmnure Tubes of the Lungs ; ſince, 
by that Alteration, they take up a lar- 
ger Space than before. And that ſuch 
is the Diſpoſition of the Humours from 
this /7/cidry, is moſt evident from Ob- 

ſervations by Microſcopes 
In this Condition of the Hyumonrs, the 
Veſſels of the Lungs are thence apt to be 
obſtructed, either that the ꝝuiderſal 
iſciduy of the Fluids renders them 
more unfit for Motion, or that by their 
zacreaſed Velocity fore, Globules are for- 
ced into the decreaſing Series of Ve, 
ſels, to which they do not properly be- 
long: For as the Capacity of the lar- 
ger Veſſels increaſes in Proportion to 
the Preſſure, and Motion of the circu- 
lating Fluids, the lateral Oriſices of the 
ſerous Arteries, which take their Ori- 
gine from them, muſt unavoidably ad- 
mit of the ſame Alteration; and be then 
capable of admitting red Globes to en- 
ter, which cannot ſo eaſily paſs through, 
| but are thence apt to form Obſtructi- 
6 ons, as the Diameter of theſe Veſſels from 
their conic Form continually decreaſes. 
WO: From 


* 
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| From the ſame Cauſe the minute Lym: 
phaticks that take their /ateral Origine 
from the /erous Arteries, and the other 
decreaſing Series of Veſſels, are liable to 
OHHruſtious, from Globules of Serum; 
or of a ſuperiour Series bein g forcedi in- 
to them. = 
Obſtructions of this Nature are more 
eaſily produced, if perſons thus prediſ- 
poſed be ſuddenly expoſed to Cold; 
which not only contributes to bring on 
theſe Diſorders, as it determines the 
Humours with greater Force to the 
Lungs, by ſuppreſſing Perſpiration, bur 
the Veſlels likewiſe from the ſame Cauſe 
receiving a ſudden Contraction, more 
firmly retain the obſtructing Glabules, 
| which might otherwiſe repaſs, or get 
through, if the Blood were kept warm, 
and the Veſſels ſufficiently dilated for 
ſome time, or by degrees recovered 
their former Contraction and Capaci- 
ty. 


The Humours, tho? otherwiſe right- 
ly conſtituted, and in a proper Degree 
of Huiduy, may be altered and diſpo- 
ſed to — Obftrttions, by the Mixture 
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of viſcid indigeſied Chyle; this will hap- 
pen when the Organs of the fit V. 
_ geſtion are impaired, and not capable 
of convertin hop Aliment into laudable 
_ Chyle; or when from a peculiar Weak- 
© neſs of the Organs of the ſecond Dige- 
ſton, it is not ſufficiently attenuated, 
and elaborared into Serum, but ſtill re- 
tains a chylons Viſcidy, 
The inconvenient Effects of this un- 
prepared Viſcidity of the Chyle, will 
be firſt perceived in the pulmonary Veſ: 
fels, where by the known Laws of C 
culation it is quickly conveyed almoſt 
unchanged, and 1s generally more apt 
to form Olſſtructions than any other Hi 
mours in the Body, for theſe are great- 
ly attenuated, and made more fit for 
Motion, having already circulated 
through the ſmalleſt Capacity of the 
Arteries; whereas the new Chyle, when 
firſt received into the pulmonary Ve/- 
ſels, is as yet unfit for ach narrow Pal- 
ſages, and molt diſpoſed to form -0/- 
firuftions, eſpecially when unprepared, 
and attended with a greater V:/c:aity 
than uſual. This [digeſtion is the moſt 


Common 
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| common Cauſe of Obhhſtructious in the 
pulmonary Arteries, attended in the Be- 
ginning with a dry Cough ; and to which 
ſuch as lead a ſedentary, ſtudious Life 
are particularly ſubject; for whoever 
conſiders what has been delivered in the 
former Theory, will eaſily conceive, 
that notwithſtanding our Food is exact- 
ly prepared in the firſt Paſſages, how 
neceſſary Exercile is, eſpecially in weak 
Conſtitutions, to give a ſufficient con- 
tractile Force to the Veſſels, and parti- 
cularly to thoſe of the Lyngs, that the 
Chyle might acquire a juſt Degree of 
Fluidity, and be at length aſſimilated 
into Serum. 

The Veſſels of the Lungs, may be 
diſpoſed to form OZſiruttions, by what- 
ever renders their Capacity too narrow; 
This may likewiſe be produced by va- 
rious Cauſes; ſuch as an irregular Mio 
tion, or too great an Intenſeneſs of the 
Animal Spirits, any internal Acrimony 
of the Fluide, which ſtimulates, and 
draws the Solids into greater Contract- 
ons; or by any external Cauſe compre/- 

Jing, and irritating the Veſſels; ſuch 
as 
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as arſenial and mercurial Steams ; a bad 
original Formation of the Thorax ; for 
which conſumptive Perſons. are often 
remarkable; for this Reaſon Cough 
almoſt conſtantly attend Children ſub- 
ject to the Riclets, the Cavity of the 
Thorax in that Diſtemper being much 
contracted from the irregular Form, 
and Depreſſure of the Ribs, and from 
the Diaphragm being forcibly preſſed 
up by the Largeneſs of the Liver. 

Hence it appears that ſeveral previ- 
ous, acute, and chronic Diſorders, by 
either giving an inflammatory, or a lan- 
guid Viſtidity to the Humous; or by 
affecting the S9/zds ; might contribute 
to bring on theſe Obſtruttions ; eſpeci- 
ally when determined to the Lungs by 
a ſuitable Diſpoſition of Air: And from 
hence may be eaſily underſtood the Na- 
-ture, and various Origine of that Con- 
fſumpiion which is termed Symptomat:- 
cal. * | 
Hence likewiſe it appears that diffe- 
rent Extremes in the Alteration of the 
Air, .(a) in being either too noiſt, or 
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| too dry; too hot, or too cold; its Era- 
vity or Levity too much increaſed, will 
by rendring the Veſſels roo much con- 
irafed, or by diſpoſing the Humours 
to become Viſcid, greatly contribute in 
Conſtitutions variouſly prediſpoſed, to 
bring. on, and particularly determine 
theſe Ob/irnftions to the Lungs. 

Some Authors are of Opinion that 
this Diſtemper is contagious, but have 
not rightly conſidered in what particular 
Caſes only, and after what Manner it 
may prove ſo: For it cannot be com- 
municated but from one in the laſt Stage 
of a Phihiſis; neither then is the Con- 
tagion ſo ſudden as in acute Diſeaſes, 
but requires a longer time to exert its 
Malignity ; and generally a peculiar 
Prediſpoſition in the Perſon that receives 
it: But when theſe Circumſtances con- 
cur with ſufficient Force, *tis moſt 
certain from undeniable Inftances, 
that the Infection may be eahily 
communicated, neither is the Rea- 
ſon of it very obſcure; for by frequent 
ly lying with one in the laſt Sage of 
this Dilkem per, the ſoundeſt Lunge _ 

2 
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be at length as effectually tainted, and 
the beſt diſpoſed Humours rendered 
Acrimonions, as by lying in, and 
breathing a Putrid Atmoſphere ; and 
*tis moſt evident from repeated Ex- 
periments, that the Ah/orbent Veſ- 
ſels are capable of conveying a conſi- 
derable Quantity of Humous into 
the Blood; eſpecially when Sleep, and 


the Warmth of the Bed, by increa(- : 
ing their Relaxation, gives them a grea- * 
ter Aptitude to receive them; at the 
ſame time the Phrhifical Perſon com- 

monly diſcharges by Sweat the great-, 

eſt Quantity of the moſt noxious, and, 
acrimonious Parts of the Humours ; and. 
in ſome Caſes the {teams ariſing from 
malignant Ulcers, or a Cancer, and im- 
mediately inſpired with the Air into 
the Lungs of another, might After the, 
fame Manner as arſenical liſfluvia be apt, 
to irritate, obſtruct, and erode their, 


tender Ve els. 3 
The Symptoms, and various conſe- 
quences of theſe Obſtructions thus for- 
med in the Lungs, are varied according 

| to 
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to the different Cauſes, Seat, and Du- 
ation of rhe obſtructing Humours. 

The more complieate the Cauſes are 
which produce theſe OHtructiuns, the 
greater is the Danger, and Violence of 
the Hmptoms; thus Ohſtructions are fre- 
quently owing to a general Viſcidity of 
the Humours, and an zndigeſted Chyle ; 
for a Defect in the latter, is apt to 
bring on univerſal Diſorders of the 
Fluds; and an Indigeſtion may be like- 
wiſe owing to previous Diſorders in 
them; but tho one Diſorder is often 
the Conſequence of the other; yet the 
original Cauſe is chiefly to be regard- 
ed, and may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, as 
the bad Effects of Indigeſtion are in the 
beginning perceivable in the firſt Paſ- 
ages, but of a general Viſcidiiy in 
the Fluids, in the more remote-ſcenes 
of Action: When an eroding Acrimo- 
ay is joyned with the Vcidity of the 
tumours, and the Veſſels from any in- 
ternal Cauſe, or from an original bad 
formation, are marrow, and tender, 
the Danger is in proportion increaſed: 
Thus perſons of a weak Conſtitution, 
that lead a Sedentary, ſtudious Life, 
„ 
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have not only a Diſpoſition, to form 
Obſtructions from an indigeſted V;/c;- 
duty of the Chyle, but all the other 
Humours from the ſame Inactivity are apr 
to acquire a Lextor, and from the Intenſe- 
neſs of theirdòpiritshave frequently thence 
a peculiar /Va;rowneſs in their Ve/Jels, 
The ſeat of theſe Obſtructions is ei- 
ther in the Pulmonary, or Brouchial Veſ: 
| fels, and their Lymphaticks. 
Oz/truttions, formed in the Bronchial 
Arteries are leſs dangerous than in 
the pulmonary Arteries, and attend- 
ed with different Symptoms; for as 
the Extremities of the Broncbial 
Arteries terminate in Glands, which 
are diſperſed through the Trachea, 
and its various Ramifications, Obſtruc- 
tions formed in them are thence gene- 
rally attended with a moiſt, pituitous 
Expeforation, difficult Breathing, and 
apt to make a wheczing Noiſe : Per— 
ſons thus affected complain in the Be- 


ginning before Expecloration is free, ofa 
tickling Diſtillation on the Breaſt ; (dit- 
ferent from that which proceeds from 
an Irritation of the Glands placed about 
the Larynx.) This Senſation is __ 
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by a thin, acrimonious Humour, ouz- 
ing through the obſtructed Veſſel, 
which being tenſe, and by frequent 
Coughing deprived of their defend- 
ing Mucus, are thereby eaſily irritated. 
 Obruftions formed in the Pulnona- 

y Arteries, can never be relieved by 
\Expetoration ; (unleſs after a Suppuration 
or an Hemopige ; ) tor as they have no 
other Termination but into the Pul- 
monary Veins, they can only be carri- 
ed off by a Reſolution: Hence they are 
always attended with a dry Cougb, a dith- 
cult Reſprration, but without any 
Wheezing, a conſtant Oppreſſion, and 
an obtuſe Pain, which is perceivable in 
a full /n/prration : Thele are Symptoms 
of what we call Tubercles: And when 
the larger Ramyfications of the Pulmo- 
aary Artery, near the Heart, are com- 
preſſed by theſe OHſtructions, they are 
frequently attended with an unequal, 
and an intermitting Pulſe. 

The Seat of theſe Ohſtructions may 
be likewiſe more particularly known, 
by the Force of the Cougb, and the 
Manner of Expectoratiou : Thus when 
the Glands, placed about the Origine 
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of the Trachea, are obſtructed, and ir. 
ritated, a ſimple Catarrh, and what ii 
commonly called a Diſtillation is only 
thence produced: The uneaſy Irrizatiy 
is firſt perceived in the Parts affected, 
and the Expect:ration of the concocted 
Phlegm is performed with a Hawk, ora 
ſmall Cough ; but when the Seat of theſe 
Offtructions is in the Lungs, the Irritation 
is then perceived deeper, and the Expec- 
zu ration is in Proportion more profound: 
Notwithſtanding in this laſt Caſe, the 
Glands of the aſpera Arteria will at 
length be abraded by frequent Congh- 
ing, and an uneaſy Senſation likewiſe 
runes in them; whence the Cough 
becomes more frequent, and violent ; 
and on the contrary, the Lungs by fre- 
quent Coughing, excited from previ 
ous Obſtructions in theſe Glands, be- 
ing agitated and weakned, are at length 
apt to be affected after the ſame Manner. 
Ob/tructicns formed in the Pulmona- 
ry, or Breachial Arteries, receive 1 
quick Increaſe from the ſame Caules that 


— 
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firſt produced them; (a) Lenwenhoek 
plainly obſerved this Progrels in the 
braiſed 4 of a Bat, and in the Tail 
of a young Fog, and that the coagu- 
lated Globules obſtructing the Extremi- 
ties of the /eſ/els, if not removed by 
the propelling Force of the circulating 
Humours, received from thence a con- 
ſtant Addition, while the more fluid 
Parts either ouzed through the obſtru- 
&ed /e/jels, or entered the lateral Ve/- 
* ſels, and the more groſs remaining, not 
only added to the ohb/tructing Matter, 
but by preſſing on the neighbouring 
Ve/Jels, diſpoſed them likewiſe to form 
new Obſtructions. 

Hence Obſtrutions of the Bronchial 
Arteries arc apt at length to produce 
Obſtructions of the Pulmonary Arte- 
ries, and vice ves; for being equally 
ramified through the Subſtance of the 
Lungs, when the Yefſels of either are 
much obſtructed and diſtended, by preſ- 
ſing on the other they eaſily diſpoſe 
them to form Obſtructions; hence in 
the Progreſs of this Difemper, the 


Hymptoms are variouſly altered, and in- 
creaſed; | 
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creaſed ; a dry Congh proceeding origi- 
nally from Oh/iruttions of the pulmona- 
ry Arteries, being often at length at- 
tended with a moilt,, ꝓituitaus Hxpedlo- 
ration from the Bronchial Veſſels; and 
from Obſtructions firſt formed in the 
Bronchial Arteries, latent Obſtructions, 
and Ab/cefſes in the Lungs have been at 
length produced. 8— 

Theſe Ob/truftions if not reſolved, ac- 
cording to their various Nature, andDif- 
poſition, have a different Termination. 
_ Ohſtruftians formed in the pulmonary 
Arteries, from an inflammatory Viſcid:- 
25, joyncd with an Acrmony, a quick 
Circulation, and a Tenderneſs of the 
Veſjels, ſoon terminate in a Peripneu— 
monic Fever and thence a dͤuppuration: 
Whereas Ob/truclions formed from a 
more languid V:/e:4:ty, when attended 
with a /alime Acrimony, and a flow Cu 
culalion, have that Termination from a 

more gradual Hroſion of the Yeſjels. 
Obſtructions formed in the Brouchzal 
Arteries, where the Humonrs are natu- 
rally acrimonious, or acquire that Dil- 
poſition by a Stagnation owing to the 
. Want 
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Want of a free Diſcharge; where the 
Veſſels are tender, and the Crculation 
active, terminate in an Eroſion, and an 
Erulceration of the Veſſels, but not fo 
ſoon as from Ob/iructions in the pulmo- 
nary Arteries. | 

When theſe Veſels are ſtrong, and 
will admit of a large Diſtention with- 
out being deſtroy'd by it, when the ob- 
ſtructing Phlegm is eahily diſcharged, 
and not attended with an eroding Acri- 
mony, a Humoral Aſthma is produced, 
whoſe Violence will be increaſed by a- 
ny Cauſe that adds to the Quantity, 
accelerates the Motion of the Humours, 
or irritates the aervous Syſtem. 

For whenever the Quantity of Ha- 
mours (by the Prevention of any uſu- 
al Secretion or Evacuation ) is increaſed, 
the whole vaſcular Frame, by being 
diſtended beyond its uſual 'Toze, is ir- 
ritated and ſollicited to a D!/charge ; 
which, according to the Laws of Hu- 
d, will always be determined to theſe 
Ve/Jels, their Tone being deſtroyed, and 
their Reſiſtance particularly diminiſh- 
ed; and this Diſcharge will be moſt 


TC 
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remarkably great, when the Quantity 
of Humours retained is molt increaſed, 
and the external Preflure of the Air on 
the Lungs is moſt diminiſhed, 
Hence theſe periodical Fluxons and 
9f/uſrons, lo much taken notice of by 
the Ancients, in Diſorders of the Breaſt, 
and which generally happen at modify 
ferent Periods of the Moon, but more 
particularly once a Month, may be ea- 
ſily explained; at which Time (as 
Sauctorius (a) has demonſtrated) the 
Quantity of Humours is greatly increa- 
ſed, and naturally carried off by a more 
profuſe Perſbiration than uſual, but is 
generally deficient to ſuch Men as are 
ſub ject to theſe Of/iructions, tho? as ne- 
ceſſary to them as the Lunar Diſchar- 
ges are to Women : And how far the 
Preſſure of the Air being diminiſhed 
occaſions a greater Afffux of Eumouis, 
than uſual, to ſuch Parts, the learned 
Dr. Mead (4) has evidently demon- 
{trated. 
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Whatever increaſes the Helocity of 
the circulating Fluids, will likewiſe en- 
courage a greater Afflux of Humqurs, 
than uſual, on theſe /e/els; or what- 
erer irritates the 2e. v Syſtem will in 
ſuch Perions increaſe the a/thmarie Di/- 
order; as the Reſiſtance of the Lungs 
is (a) thereby increaſed, and requires 
aſtronger Force of Air to tend TE ; 
and as the 99/tructed eſjels, by the 
ſpaſmodic Contraction of the Nerves, 


nels moſt calily compreſſed, whence 


ly as before be diſcharged. 

Ob/tructions from a cold. indolent 
[ſcidity, have a various Terminatios: 
according to the particular Nature, er 
Conſiſtence of the ſtagnating . ; 


the Lungs have been ſo greatly obſtru- 
cted by ſuch inactive Humours, that 


deen at length obſerved to be indura- 
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(4) Vide Pag. 75. 
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(hich like Netz-work ſurround all the 
[jjels) are from their pliable Weak- 


the impacted Humours cannot ſo free 


ſometimes the Glands and 227 215 of 


the greateſt Part of their Subſtance has 
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ted, and ſchirrhous; for when the 
ſtagnating Humours have ſuch a parti- 
cular Nature, they quickly acquire this 
Iaduration by being deprived of their 
fine exhaling Paris; and the Veſ}els like- 
wiſe, which are propagated from ſuch 
as are obſtructed, muſt ſoon wither and 
contract from the Want of an [flux 
of ſuch Fluids, as would lubricate and 
diſtend them. 

(a) Sometimes the ob/iruciing Hu- 
mour is of a calculous Nature ; and tho 
ſuch Concretions are more apt to be col- 
lected in the Foynrs and Kidneys, yet 
where there is that general Diſpoſition 
in the Fluids, they may be determined 
to the Lungs, or any other glandular 
Part in a human Body: Books of Ob- 
ſervations abound with Inſtances of this 
Nature, (4) and a remarkable Cale 
is mentioned of one thus affected, who 
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7 a) Bonne, Anatom. practic. Tom. I. J. 2. Sed. 7 009. 
6. P. G84. obj. 14. P. 690. o. 30. p. 697. 0. 34. p. 703. o. 53- 


p. 712. o. 76. P. 722. 0. 89. p. 728 Sed, 7.0 20. 21. p. 78. 


0. 32. p. 794. Jalmuth. Cent. 1. obſ. 14. Jo, Rhod. c. 2. o. 21. 
(5) Boner. Tom. 1. ect. 2.1. 2. 6bſ. 126. p. 726. . 0,11, 
12. Pp. 596. 597. Galen, l. 4. de loc. affect. Hildan. Cent. 1. 
obſ. 25. c. 2. b. 29. Trallian. I. 5. cap. 4. Salmuth cent. 1.0), 
7. Plater, lib. 1. 77 p. 180. Zacut. lib. 1. prax. admirab. /. 
95. 96. Schneider. lib. 3. de Catarrh. cap. 7. 
75 reccl- 
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received no Relief from the repeated 
Uſe of the beſt reſolving, and expecto- 
rating Medicines, but by taking One 
Scruple of Sal Mundæ three Morn- 
ings ſucceſſively, expectorated ten Frag- 
ments of a ſtony Nature, and tho' great- 
ly oppreſſed and emaciated before, 
quickly recovered after this Diſcharge. 

a ; 
ay fixed Salts ſeem to be of the ſame 
Nature, and are active, and reſolving, 
but cannot be depended on, with any 
great Proſpe& of Succeſs, in ſuch a 
Diſorder. The ſudden Relief received 
in this Caſe was probably owing to the 
Strength of the Conſtitution, and the 
particular Condition of the Glands, 
which were then relaxed and eaſily diſ- 
poſed, by the Aſſiſtance of any ſtimu- 
lating Preparation, to give a Paſſage 
to theſe calculous Concretions. 

Hence the Diſtinction of a Phihiſis 
into acute and chronical, and all the 
various and irregular Symptoms of this 
Diſtemper, and the different Appear- 
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(4) Boner. Tom. 1. lib. 2. Sect. 3. Obſ. 11, P. 598. 
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ances, that have been obſerved in the 
Lungs of diſſected Perſons, may be ea- 

ſily explained: And whoever conſiders 
what has been delivered in the former 
Theory, may evidently account for the 
Beginning, Decay, Difficulty of Breath- 
ing, and Cough, which are the moſt 

conſtant Symptoms that attend the firſt 
Stage of theſe Ohſirnctions ; for it is e- 
vident from thence that the chief Pre- 
paration of the Aliment, and the moſt 
material Functions of the Animal Oeco- 
nom), depend on the Welfare of this 
Bowel, and muſt unavoidably /anguſh 
when thus obſtructed ; and by the ſame 
means the Aqnilibrium is deſtroyed, 
between the Reſiſtance of the Lunge, 
and the Preſſure of the Air, which be- 
ing no longer capable of giving ſuch 
a full, and eaſy Expanſion to the Veſ:- 
cles, as when they were free, and pli- 
able, Reſpiration becomes more fre- 
quent and vivlent ; hence likewiſe a Cough 
is produced, the Capacity of the Le- 
cles being rendered ſo narrow, and com- 
preſſed by theſe OHſtructions, that the 
Air in its Paſſage through them excites 


/ an 
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an unealy Attrition, and Titillation; 
and the o&/irucrted Fibres being more 
/zſe than uſual, muſt on a greater Di- 
ſtentiom (ſuch as unavoidably attends a 
full Inſpiration, ) be cafily :r71taredand 
drawn inte theſe ſudden Contractions ; 
which are always more, remarkably vi- 
olent when a ſtimulating Ac:1many is 
joyned with the Hu), this mecha- 
nic Motion of Ccxehing, may be juſtly 
conſidered as the kind Effort of the 
ſenſible Machine, which by ſuch vari- 
- ous, repeated Concuſſions, eagerly en- 
deavours to ſhake-off the uneaſy Sr1mn- 
las, and to attenuate and diſlodge the 
obſtructing Humonrs. + 

Whoever perfectly underſtands, the 
Sear, Nature, various Cauſes, and Con- 
ſequences of theſe OHtructious, thus 
deſcribed, will eaſily know how to ap- 
ply a particular Method of Cure to 
each. 

For as the Cauſes that produce this 
Lentor, and Diſpoſition in the Humonrs 
to form Obſtructions, and determine 
them to the Lungs, are various, fo are 
the Indications and Method of Cure ; 


but 


1 
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& 


ſafely apply'd to the firſt Cauſe of the 


poration, when the Force of Circulati- 


ſuch a Degree as to break them, by 
which Means the Heels, with the ob- 
ſtructing Humours, are by the Warmth 
of the Part gently diſſolved, and mixed 
together, the finer Paris exhale, and 
the more viſcid remaining form the 
Purulent Matter, 


vented by diminiſhing the Quantii, 
and Helocity of the circulating Fluns, 
and by proper Revulſious giving them 
a different Determination; hence Blęed- 
ing and gentle Purgatiwes are to be in- 
ſiſted on, till this Deſign is obtained, 
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but as a Suppuration is the general Con- 
ſequence chiefly to be dreaded, and pre- 
vented, the firſt and general Indicatun 
is to prevent their ending in a Supp- 
ration (when there appears an imme- 
diate Danger from too great Diſtenti- 
on) before a particular Method can be 


Diſtemper. 
An Ollſſtruction terminates in a Hep. 


on, or the Quantity of the obſtructing 
Matter gradually diſtends the Veſ/eh to 
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The Increaſe of the Diſtentiom is pre- 
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and the Yeſſels are no longer in imme- 
diate Danger of being alſſolved- By 
this Means not only the Danger of an 
immediate Suppuration is prevented, 
but the original OSHructions are in ſome 
Degree leſſened; for by diminiſhing 
the diſtending Forge of the Humours, 
the contracting Force of the obſtructed 
Veſſels is in Proportion increaſed ; for 
in all OHHeructions as (a) Lenwenhoek 
has demonſtrated, the reciprocal, con- 
tracting Motion of the ob/trnutted Parts 
of the Arteries is deſtroyed, by being 
diſtended beyond their Toxe, and are 
never Carried off till that is reſtored : 
Another Advantage from theſe previ- 
ous Evacuations is, that more Room 
is obtained for the plentiful Uſe of di- 
luting, attenuating, and in ſome Caſes 
active, ſtimulating Medicines, which 
cannot otherwiſe be given with the 
lame Safety, and Advantage. 

When Ohltructions are owing to a 
Viſcidity from too {low Motion of the 
Humours, the Indications are 1//. To 


( « ) Tem: 3. Evift, 119. pag. 113. 
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reſolve the impacted Humours. zdh. 
To invigorate the Motion, and atte- 
nuate the Viſcidity of the Fluids. 
Evacuations are therefore to be cauti— 
ouſly uſed, unleſs there is an immedi- 
ate Danger of the Veſſels being infla- 
med, and ſuppurated, by being too 
much diſtended; for as this Diſorder 
is in a great Meaſure owing to a Weak- 
neſs in the Veſſels, and Bowels, and 
thereby to a Circulation too languid, 
the original Cauſe of the Diſtemper is 
by Evacuations increaſed ; neither are 
hot, volatile, attenuating, and active 
Balſamicks to be uſed, without the 
greateſt Caution, leſt by giving too 
great Force to the circulating Fluids, 
the impacted Humouss may be augmen- 
ted, and more condenſed, the Veſſels 
more diſtended, and a Sauppus ation in 
ſtead of a Re/olntion produced. 
Flowers of Su/phur, Preparations of 
the Millepedes, Pills made of the re- 
ſolving Gums, Ammoniacum, Sagape- 
num, Opoponax, Myrrh, Sapo-venetns, 
Terebinth ; Balſam peru taken and 
waſhed down with a Decoction, made 
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of Len. Guaic. Saſſafras. Fol. Chame- 
pyt. Hy/ſop, Nordium, Le eronic, &c. an- 
ſwer all the Intentions required in this 
Caſe, as they are aperient, ſaponaceons, 
gent!) ſtimulating, and reſoluing, and 
by es g the Compals of the Blood's 
Motion, reſtore Perſpiration, and the 
other Secretious to their juſt Proporti- 
ons. 
The Operation of theſe Medicines in 
this Diſtemper, is agreeable to the natu- 
ral mechanic Efforts of the Auimal Oeco- 
am); for the Action of Coughing not on- 
ly particularly attenuates the Hamours 
obſtructing the Hels of the Lungs, but 
contributes to reitore the obſtructed 
Seretions, by univerſally determining 
the Humours with a greater Velocity to 
the Surface of the Body; for this Rea- 
ſon the Force of ſuch Medicines muſt 
be carefully proportioned to the Di- 
ſtemper, and the various Exigencies of 
the Patient; for what are only endu'd 
vith a ſufficient Activity to be ſervice- 
able in ſome Caſes, may by their too 
exceſſive Heat be prejudicial to others. 


T7 | The 
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The Materia medica abounds with 
a great Variety of Medicines of this 
Nature, out of which ſeveral Forms 
may be caſily compoſed: And whate- 
ver Preparations of this Sort are ſo pro- 
miſcuouſly commended by various Au- 
thors, in this Diſtemper, are only ſer— 
viceable in ſuch Obſtructions as pro- 

ceed from theſe particular Cauſes. 
Mild Sdorificks are by ſome greatly 
commended in this Caſe, and are fre- 
quently found effectual, but tho' their 
Activity be greater, their Manner of 
Operation is the ſame with the Medi- 
cines already mentioned, which may 
be eaſily made Swdorrficks, it determi- 
ned with greater Force to the Surface 
of the Body; for what promotes Per- 
ſpriration in one, with a different, and 
ſometimes with the ſame Management, 

will prove a Sudorifick to another. 
Ihe Effects produced from Swdorr- 
ficks, are ſometimes more ſpeedily et- 
fectual, than from Medicines which by 
the Mildneſs of their Operation only 
promote inſenſible Per/priration ; but 
the Danger that attends their Uſe in 
exciting 
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exciting too great a Motion of the Hy- 
mours is greater, on which Account 
they are ſcarce ever to be inſiſted on, 
but when theſe OHructions are attended 
with ſuch a languid Circulation, as re- 
quires the Uſe of the moſt active, Hi- 
mulating Medicines, or when the Pati- 
ent has a natural Diſpoſition to ſuch 
Breathings, and finds his Lungs relie- 
ved by that Evacuation. 3 

Evacuations ought always to precede 
the Uſe of Sudorificks, otherwiſe an Hæ- 
moptoe, or an Inflammation, may be 
probably produced by attempting ſuch 
a ſudden Diſcharge, while the Veel 
are full, and diſtended ; on this Ac- 
count likewiſe Opiates are moſt conve- 
niently mixed with them, as they aſſiſt 
their Operation, and allay any Tumult 
they might otherwiſe excite. 

Whoever juſtly conſiders the Ope- 
ration of Ie, which are by ſome 
Authors ſo much inſiſted on in OZ/ru- 
tons of the Lungs, and even in a Phthi- 
ſis, will find they can afford but very 
{mall Relief: For they cannot be ſup- 


poſed to evacuate particularly that Hu- 
7 2 mour 
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mour which would otherwiſe fall on the 
Lungs, or to ſeparate corrupted Juices 
from the Blood; and can be no farther 
ſerviceable, than in diſcharging from 
the common Maſs of Humours a ſmall 
Quantity of ſerous, and lymphatic ſui- 
ces; which tho' otherwiſe moſt pure 
and well diſpoſed, acquire the Nature 
and Conſiſtence of pu:ulent Matter by 
Stagnation. However tho' they are but 
of {mall Service in Obſtructions formed 
in the Lungs from any Cauſe whate- 
ver, yet it may be dangerous to cloſe 
them up in ſuch Perſons who have been 
long habituated to them, and have 
weak Lungs, without ſubſtituting ſome 
other Evacuation in their Place; for 
the Ve/els of ſuch being accuſtomed to 
a particular Diſtention, may even by 
this ſmall Addition -be irritated to a 
Diſcharge of the ſuperfluous Quantity 
on theſe Parts, whoſe Reſiſtance is but 
languid. = 
The Diet in this Caſe ought to con- 
ſiſt of ſuch Things as afford a light, 
ealy Nouriſhment, fit to warm, but 
not infame the Blood, ſuch as white 
Animal 
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Aaimal Food, and Broth made from 
thence, Butter Sauce, and moſt Roots 
are improper, as they increafe the Viſ- 
cidity of the Humours ; Aſparagus, Wa- 
ter-creſJes, Selery, Turneps, Horſe-ra- 


4 different Nature, as they attenuare, 
and greatly promate Digeſtion and Per- 
ſpiration : Hence (4) Swimes-fleſh, (c) 
Muſhrooms, (a) Melons, (e) Cucum- 
bers and Lettuce, from their Coldneſs, 
and /Yerdity, are particularly pernici- 
ous to ſuch Conſtitutions: Wine diluted 
with Water is preferable for common 
Drink to any Malt-l:guor, as this is 
more apt to relax the /eſels, and in- 
creaſe the Y7/cidity of the Humour. 
When the OZ/tructions are by theſe 
Means carried off, and all Danger of 
an Inflammation is prevented, Prepara- 
tions of the peruvian Bark, and Cha- 
Heat Waters, are of the greateſt Effi- 
cacy, not only as they correct the ori- 
ginal Cauſe by univerſally ſtrengthning 
the vaſtular Frame, and attenuating any 


(a) Sandor. medicin. flatica. "Sed. 3. Aph. 82. (J) Apt 
24 (c) ibid. (4) Aph. 25. (e) Apb. 92. 


remain- 


aſh, Onions, and (a) Garlick, are of 
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remaining Viſcidity, but likewiſe con- 
tribute to prevent a Mecollection, by 
particularly removing the bad Effects 
of theſe Obſtructions; for tho* Ob- 
ſtructions are at firſt, in ſome Meaſure, 
owing to the Capacity of the Veſſel: 
not being large enough, to afford a 
free Paſſage to the Humonrs, yet in 
the Progreſs of this Diſorder the ob- 
ſtructed Ve/Jels become greatly diſtend- 
ed; and when the obſtructing Humour 
are reſolved, and carried off from this 
remaining Weakneſs, and their Spring 
being almoſt deſtroyed, they are apt 
again to be obſtructed, from a Cauſe 
different from that which firſt produced 
this Dijtemper, . 
From a Neglect, or Ignorance of 
this Obſervation, Perſons that have 
been affected with Cozzghs for ſome time, 
and have been relieved, are ſo eaſily 
apt to relapſe into the ſame Diſorder. 
For, as no O4/iruction is carried off, till 
the diſtended V% l recovers its reci- 
procal romic Motion, ſo to prevent 4 
Recollection, the ſame muſt be preſer- 
ved, and too great a Diſtention of it 
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prevented. Nothing more contributes 
to this than Exerciſe, and particularly 
Riding; For then the Preſſure of the 
Air, on zheſe weakned Leſjels, is much 
greater, than in a ſtate of Reſt; and 
increaſes in Proportion to the Veloci- 
ty of the Body in Motion; for Air be- 
ing an elaſtic Body, reacts with the ſame 
Force *tis acted on; by which Means 
the weakned, and diſtended L2/jels 
are thereby ſufficiently preſſed, and 
ſtrengthned, the contained Humours 
attenuated, and preſerved in a jult de- 
gree of Fluidity. "= 

Hence it appears, that this Exerciſe 
not only as it is attended with the leaſt 
Expence of Spirits, but likewiſe from 
this increaſed Preſſure, is preferable to 
any other muſcular Motion, not attend- 
ed with ſuch a Velocity of the Body: 
And why ſuch conſiderable Effects are 
particularly produced from it in this 
Diſtemper, is evident to ſuch as con- 
lider, that the Humours of the Body 
receive their moſt material Alterations 


from the Action of the e and how 


that in a great Meaſure depends on the 
Preſ- 
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Preſſure of the Air, whoſe Gravity may, 
by; this Means, be. increaſed to any 
Degree delired, and the bad Effects of 
ſuch a Diſpoſition of the Air, as fre- 
quently brings on theſe Ob/tructions, 
molt effectually prevented. 

The Uſe of, the He/h Bruſh is like- 
wiſe. very ſerviceable, as it powerfully 
ſtrengthens, and cleanſes the perſpi- 
rable Ve/jeſs, and attenuates , the Hu- 
mouss, contained in the Veel, on the 
ſurface of the Body; which by their 
great Diſtance from the firſt Cauſe of 
Motion, and by being moſt expoſed to 
external Cold, are particularly apt to 
become Viſcid This Exerciſe was in 
the greateſt Eſteem among the Anci- 
ents, tho' ſince too much neglected, 
perhaps on Account of its great ſim- 
plicity: 

Coughs which attend old Perſons from 
cold Pituitous Obſtrudions, where the 
Tone of the Lungs is: deſtroyed, and 
the other -Secretzons are diminiſhed by 
the Weakneſs of the Girculation, and 
the univerſal Rigidity of theVe//els, arc 
ſcarce ever to be cured; but are beſt 

1 


corrected by the Uſe of a ſoft, light, 
Aromatic Diet, and Medicines of the 
ame Nature. Wine mixed or prepa- 


Caſe to hot Cordials, which exhauſt 


their Fibres, which are already incapa- 
ble of exerting their Vzbratons, by be- 
ing too parched and rigid. 

1 terreſtrial; cold, V;/ezd Nature, diſ- 
poled to terminate in a Schirrhus, or 


ded in ſuch a Quantity, as it may prove 
an Alterative to Pills made of the re- 
ſolving Gumms, and waſhed down with 


greateſt Efficacy. | 

When O-/ruttons are formed in the 
Lunge, from a Liſeid Diſpoſition of Hu- 
murs, proceeding from too great Heat, 
and Motion, Bleeding, and cooling le- 
nitive. Purgates, with Auodynes after 
their Operation is finithed, are to be 
freely fle and repeated, till all Dan- 
ger of an Inflammation is prevented, 
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red with Honey, is preferable in this 


the few remaining fluid Parts of their. 
Humours, and increaſe the Dryneſs of 


When the obſtructing Humour, is of 


1 ſtony Concretion, Mercurtus dulcis ad- 


Al ſtrong Oecoction of Guaicum 1s of the 
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and the Force of theſe Ob/trufions is 
diminiſhed, by giving a different De- 
termination to the Humours ; which will 
at length totally yield to a careful 
Uſe of diluting, reſolving, and gent- 
ly deterging Medicines ; ſuch as Sper- 
ma ceti, ſtibium diaphoreticum Nitratum, 
Sal prunel, pectoral Ptiſans, and me- 
dicated whey, prepared with Ingredi- 
ents ſuited to theſe Intentions ; ſuch as 
Fol. Aerimon. Pulmonar. Tuſſilag. Be- 
tonic. Parietar. Taraxac, Hederx. terreſt, 
rad, Glycyrrhize, &c. with Preparations 
of Honey. Hot, Volatile Miedicines, and 
active Bal/amicks, are in this Cale par- 
ticularly deſtructive; The liohrel a- 
nimal Food is only to be allowed, and 
that but ſparingly; a cooling /egeta- 
ble Diet is chiefly to be inſiſted on, 
and for common Drink Toaſt and Wa- 
ter, or with a ſmall Quantity of Wine 
mixed with it, and made gratefully 
acid with the Juice of Sev/ Orange. 
This Method is to be continued while 
any Diſpoſition to an Inflammation re- 
mains in the Humours, and at length 
N 1812 N 
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a greater Latitude in Diet is to be gra- 
dnally allowed.- -- 
Perhaps it may be objected againſt 
the Uſe of purging Medicines in 04- 
ftruftions of the Lungs, as being a Prac- 
tice contrary to what Hippocrates has 
laid down, who in Diſorders of the 
Breaſt (a) and in dry Conghs particularly, 
(5) forbids the Uſe of Purgatves : But 
tho' this Method ſeems directly to op- 
poſe the Words, *tis agreeable to the 
Intention of this Precept; for what- 
ever Carries off the finer Parts of the 
Humours, and leaves the groſs behind, 
and conſequently more diſpoſed to form 
Obſtructions, muſt be pernicious ; and 
ſuch was the Effect produced by hot, 
rough Cathartics, ſuch as Hellebor. Ela- 
terium, &c. which were only uſed in the 
Time of Hippocrates, which he there- 
fore wiſely Sebi, as they . increaſed 
the Ob/truciions by exhauſting the fin- 
er Parts of the Humours, and by their 
exceſſive Heat, and Aerimouy, frequent- 
ly changed them into a Suppuration; 


8 
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3 Lib. de veratri uſu. p. m. 611. 
(% De ratione victus in morb. acut, Seck. 4. 
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bur gentle, lenitive Purgatives, which 
are directed in this Caſe, as they pro- 
duce contrary Effects, in attenuating, 
and cooling the Humours, muſt be moſt 
proper, and in that Reſpect agreeable 
to the Senſe of the divine Hippocra- 


OT | | 
When O#ſtrufns of the Pulmonary 
Veſels proceed from indigeſted Humour, 
the Indications are to reſtore the im- 
paired Digeſtions, and to reſolve the 
empatted Humonrs : The firſt Intent 
is anſwered by ſuch Medicines as cra- 
cuate any remaining I z/crdrty, and by 
ſtrengthning the Srmach and Brave, 
prevent a /eecollciiion ; hence gentle, 
 Stomachic Purgatroes, ſuch as Tratturo 
Sacra, Pil Ruß, Elix. ppts. Rhubarb, 
&c. are not only ſerviccable in this 
Reſpect, but by producing a Kevulli— 
on, diminiſh-the Force of the O#/iru- 
Hons: All Bitters are deſervedly eſteem- 
ed for ſtrengthning, and reſtoring D. 
geſtion, and attenuating, cold, viſcid 
Humourns; which Effects they produce 
by imitating the lious Juice, which is 
Nature's great Digeſter, and chictly 
con- 
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contributes to -conquer, and attenuate 
the Viſcidity of the Chyle, and give it 
an uniform Conſiſtence; for this Reaſon 
the Bile of voracious Animals, particu- 
larly the Sea Pike, made up into Pills 
with proper Somachics, has often re- 
ſtored ſuch, who have been in moſt lan- 
ouid Circumſtances, from Indigeſtion, 
and Loſs of Appetite, where the moſt 
claborate, Chymical Preparations have 
been ineffectually preſcribed : When 
the ſecond Digeſtion is likewiſe defec- 
tive, the Peruvian Bark and Seel de- 
mand a principal Place, as they parti- 
cularly ſtrengthen the firſt Paſſages, 
and invigorate the whole Vaſcular Sy- 
em. | 

Emetics are frequently preſcribed in 
this Diſtemper, as they anſwer ſeveral 
Intentions; and if at any Time, arc 
then particularly proper, when theſe 
OHHtructions are owing to Indigeſtion; 
but whoever juſtly conſiders how far 
their Efficacy extends, and to what In- 
conveniencies they are ſubject, will be 
apt to prefer the Uſe of other Medicines 
to them, The only Advantage that 
| can 
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can be propoſed from the Uſe of Eme- 
tics, is that the firſt Paſſages, and par- 
ticularly the Homach, may be thereby 
relieved from any Load of viſcid, in- 
digeſted Humours; and that by the u- 
niverſal Concuſhon which attends their 
Operation; the Fluids in general might 
be attenuated, and the Obſtructions in 
the Lungs diſlodged : The former I- 
zention can be as effectually anſwered by 
the Uſe of gentle, ſtomachic Purga- 
tives; and the other by attenuating, re- 
ſolving Miedicines, which act with more 
Certainty, and leſs Danger: For not- 
withſtanding the- Operation of Emerics 
may ſafely in ſome Caſes promote theſe 
Effects, where their Force is well pro- 
portioned, and the Veſſels of the Lungs 
are ſtrong, and not much diſtended, 
yet when their Operation is violent, or 
che Jeſſels weak, and diſtended, ſuch 
an unnatural Straining of the Fibres, 
at the ſame Time the Humours receive 
a powerful Momentum, might very pro- 
bably either promote an Iaflammation, 
or an Hemoproe: On this Account (4 
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Hyppocrates very juſtly diſapproves the 
Uſe of them for conſumptive Perſons, r- 
ti q3ne/fez; vari apes rar ae ( Qappcanciz;) | And ( a) 
Tulpius takes Notice of one affected 
= a Diſtillation, and a Cough, from 
piturtous Obſtruttions of the Pulmonary 
Veſſels, that by the Uſe of an Autimo- 
nal Vomit, was ſeized with a moſt vi- 
olent Hemoproe, attended with an Ex- 
peltoration of a large Piece of the Lungs, 
of which he immediately expired. 

Until the Digeſtions are effecually .. 
reſtored, and ſtrengthened, - the Diet 
ought to be of the lighteſt Digeſtron, 
and leaſt inclined to V/crarty ; ſuch as 
before is recommended in OHructious 
proceeding from a languid Lentor in 
| the Humours : By this Means the weak- 
ned Parts when diſengaged from any 
Load, or Labour, will more eaſily re- 
cover a ſufficient Vigour ; eſpecially when 
aſſiſted by ſuitable Medicines ; Exerciſe 
is particularly proper in this Caſe, not 
only as it is ſerviceable in the Reſpects 
mentioned before, but as it peculiarly 


(4) Lib, 2. Olſerv. 14. 


helps 
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helps Dzge/izon, and the Secretion of 
the 4:hous Juice (whoſe Quantity ſepa- 
rated in inactive Conſtitutions is very 
ſmall, . unleſs promoted by mervuus 
Spaſins, and then its Qualuy is depra- 
ved) for the Chylopozeric Bowels are 
ſcarce influenced by the grand Circu- 
lation, but are like a ſmall, ſeparate 
Republick in the Body, which is gover- 
ned by peculiar Laws, and chiefly aſ- 
ſifted by mutular Motion. 

The Indication of Cure, in re/olving 
the obſtructed Je ele of the Lungs, is 
anſwered in this Caſe by Medicines of 
the ſame Nature as are recommended 
in that languid V:/c:d:ty of the Humonrs 
particular Regard being had to the 0- 
riginal Cauſe, which laid the firſt Foun- 
dation of the Diſtemper. 

When theſe Obſtructions are atten- 
ded with Nervous, and Hypochondriac 
Symptoms, Aſſa Fætida added to the re- 
ſolving Gumms mentioned before, is of 
the greateſt Service, and demands a prin- 
cipal Place. The Efficacy of this Me- 
dicine, in a great Meaſure depends on 


the ferid and diſagrecable Smell it at- 
| fords ; 
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fords ; this is the Reaſon that makes the 
Uſe of it leſs frequent; the Practice of 
Phy/ic being often rather calculated for 
the immediate Satisfaction than the re- 
al Benefit of the Patient: The Activi- 
ty of its Parte, corrected, and retain- 
ed, in a ſoft, gummy Subſtance, ren- 
ders it in theſe Caſes more effectual, 
and on ſeveral Accounts preferable to 
Volatile Spirits, which by their exceſ- 
re Heat ate often of ill Effect, and 
apt to inflame; whatever Relief is re- 
ceived from them, is but momenta- 
ty, and tranſient; for the ſame vo- 
latile Activity, on which their Vir- 
tue depends, prevents it from being 
laſting, being quickly diſſipated by the 
Heat of the Body: Whereas A feti- 
a by the peculiar Diſpoſition of its 
Parts, gives a more laſting, and a more 
agreeable Determination to the Spirits; 
for no Bodies are ſo capable to affect 
our Nerves after an agreeable Manner, 
as thoſe which conſiſt of volatile Parts, 
the Activity whereof is tempered, and 
allayed, by the Smoothneſs of ſuch as 
are lubricating, and oily : This Medi- 
X cine 
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cine is therefore not only ſerviceable in 
Obſtructions of the Pulmonary Veſſel;, 
as it gently ſfimulates, and attenuates the 
V:/c:drty of the Fluids, and moſt power- 
fully promotes (4) Perſpiration; but 
by giving that agreeable Diſpoſition to 
the Slide, enlarges their Capacity, by 
taking off the nervous Contrattions, and 
Spaſms, which in a great Meaſure ren- 
der Hypochondriac Perſons ſo particu- 
larly ſubject to this Diſtemper. In this 
Part of its Character, and Operation, 
it is ſomewhat allied to () Oprates, but 
not ſubject to the ſame ſtupifying In- 
conveniences; and on that Account 
frequently gives Relief, where that Sort 
of Medicine is not only ineffectual, but 
of ill Effect to the Patient. 
V hen theſe Obſtruttions proceed from 
the ſaline Parts of the Blood irritating, 
and drawing the tender CH of the 
Lungs into narrow Contractions, that 
Acrimony, as it receives a various Ori- 
gine, muſt be corrected by Medicines, 


— 
1 3 — 


: ( a) Saad. Medic in. Statica. Set. 3. Aph, $2, 
(5) Mead, Eilay on Poyſons. p. 145, 147, 


par- 
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particularly oppoſite to the Nature of 


it. 
(a) lt is evident from the moſt ex- 
act Chymical Experiments, that the ef- 
ſential Salts in the Humours of a Hu- 
man Body, are in a natural State nei- 
ther fixed, nor volatile; but of a /emi- 
fixed Nature, and become pernicious 
when this neutral Quality is altered, 
when they are inclined more to one 
Side than another, or when their Qaan- 
ity is increaſed, and diſproportioned 
to the other Principles of the Humours. 
When the Circulation from any Cauſe 
whatever is rendered ſlow, and languid, 
the /aline Parts are not ſufficiently actu- 
ated, and equally mixed with the oily 
Parts of the Blood, and from the Slow- 
neſs of their Motion are apt to be ſe- 
parated by the Glandular Parts, and 
to irritate and obſtruct them: This 
Conſtitution of Humours chiefly prevails 
in ſuch, as lead an inactive Life, and 
feed much on an acid, vegetable Diet, 
which for the moſt Part contains a f:x- 


ee 
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(4) Boerbaave, Chemia Pradtic. Proceſſ. $7. 
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ed Salt; but is more particularly en- 
couraged by a muriatic ſaline Diet; for 
Sea Salt is of ſuch a fixed Nature, and 
ſo intimately adheres to the terreſtrial, 
and oily Parts of che Blood, (eſpecial- 
ly where there is an univerſal Viſcidity 
in the Fluids) that it cannot be diſen- 
gaged and conquered but with the grea- 
reſt Difficulty. 

In this Caſe artificial Lime-waters are 
of the greateſt Efficacy, and molt poy- 
erfully contribute to correct the Acri- 
mony of theſe Salts, and by the great 
Activity of their Parts to extricate, and 
render them more v-/atite : For tis plain 
from Chymical Experiments, that no 
Preparation gives ſuch a volatile Acti- 

vity to the Humour of a human Body 
as Quiclrlime; which Property it ſeems 
to take from the Particles of Fire which 
are intimately united with it: On this 
Account that muriatic Acrimony to 
which Mariners are particularly ſubject, 
is molt ſpeedily eradicated by a Prepa- 
ration of this Nature, taken in a Quan- 
tity ſuited to the Strength of their Con- 
Putin, and the Force of the Diſtem- 


per ; 


per : but muſt be directed with the grea- 
telt Caution ; for if the Uſe of it be 
too much inſiſted on, after this Acri- 
mony is corrected, it may-prove as dan- 
gcrous, as before it was uſeful, by gi- 
ving a contrary Diſpoſition, and a cau- 
fic Atroity to the Humonrs. 
Where the /alne Parts of the Blood 
are too naked, and volatile, the Hy- 
mours diflolved, and inclined to Putre- 
faction, all Preparations of Quicl- lime 
ive a fatal Increaſe to theſe Symptoms, 
(and tho? Sea Salt be in this Caſe im- 
proper, as by its Weight, and Stimulus, 
it quickens the Circulation, yet there is 
no Danger of its being entangled in 
Fluids fo diflolved. ) This Conflitution | 
of Humours is natural to ſome, and 
moſt frequently attends ſuch as are ſub- 
jet to a Phthifis from an Hæmoptoe, 
(as the former often attends ſuch as are 
ſubje& to a Phthiſis from Obſtruttions ) 
and is greatly encouraged by the exor- 
bitant Uſe of an Animal Diet, eſpeci- 
ally of ſuch which is remarkable for 
the Delicacy of its Flavour, and moſt 


plentifully abounds with volatile Salts. 
This 
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This Acrimony is beſt corrected by 
| ſuch Medicines as ſheath the Aſperities 
of theſe Salts, and reſtrain the Motion 
of the Humours: Such as Water which 
paſſes through natural Lme-/tone, or 
Chalky Ground; ſuch as the Briſtol Wa- 
ters afford, which widely differ from 
artificial Lime- waters A Mill Di, 
Preparations of Saile, and ſoft Diure- 
zics, are particularly proper in this Caſe, 
as they correct the Acrimony of thelg 
Salts, and convey them off by the ri 
nary Paſſages, which ſeem to be the 
molt proper Channel for conveyin g theſe 
Salis out of the Body. 5 
Hence may be explained that Ob- 
ſervation, (which is mentioned in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions of the Roy- 
al Academy of Paris, as obſcure and 
ſurprizing) why a Lixwium of Ouicl.- 
lime is given with ſo much Succeſs in 
Scorbutic, and other Chronic Dilorders 
in the Northern Countries, but is found 
inſufficient, and frequently deſtructive 
in the ſame Diſeaſes, when given to 
ſuch as live in France, Italy, and other 


Places that lie towards the South? This 
| Dif- 
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Difference in their Conſtitution is ow- 
ing to the Difference of the Climates 
they live in; the Humours of the lat- 
ter by the Warmth of their Climate are 
greatly actuated, and attenuated; whence 
the /alne Parts already ſufficiently ac- 
tive, by the Acceſſion of any Cauſe 
that ſo much increaſes the Heat of the 
Humours, are eaſily volatilized and ex- 
alzed: Whereas the Hluids of ſuch who 
live in cold, Northern Climates, are 
languid in their Motion, and the /a/zne 
Parts are thence ſo involved in the ter- 
reſtrial, and oily Parts of the Blood, as 
to require the Uſe of ſuch an active 
Preparation to diſengage them. 

When the Cauſes that produce O4- 
euctious in the Lungs are blended to- 
gether, (as it frequently happens, ) a 
more complicated Method of Cure is 
required; and may be eaſily deduced 
from that which has been delivered, 
which is particularly ſuited to all the 
various Cauſes of this Diſtemper; and 
chiefly conſiſts in removing the Obſtru- 
4025 formed in the Veſſels, and the e- 


vil Effects of them; and in reſtoring 
the 
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the uſual ob/irufted Secretions, by cot-. 
recting the original /7/c:diry of the 
Fluids, If either Intention be left unfi- 
niſhed, the Diſorder will continue, or 
quickly return: And whatever Medi- 
cines are ſo promiſcuoully recommen- 
ded in this Diſtemper, can only give 
Relief, as they contribute to anſwer 
theſe Intentions. 

The Veſſels of the Lungs when ob- 
ſtructed, can only be relieved by pro- 
moting a Keſolution, or an Expettora- 
tion of the obſtructing Humours. This 
laſt Relief can only be obtained in O- 
ſiruftions of the Bronchial Arterits, 
which terminate in the ſeveral Ramiſfi- 
cations of the Bronchia And Obſtru- 
ctions of the Pulmonary Arteries, can 
only be carried off by a Reſolution, 
(unleſs after a Suppuration of them) as 
they terminate only in the Pulmonary 
Veins. But although there be this Dif- 
ference in the Veſſels, and the Diſcharge, 
yet the Meadicines Which are required to 
anſwer each Intention, have in every 
Reſpect the ſame Qualities, and Man- 
ner of Operation. 6 

ot 
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For that 3 R eſolutzon of the impacted 
Pumour in the Pulmonavy Arteries ſnould 
be obtained, *tis neceſſary that the 94-- 
fruiting Humours ſhould be prepared 
for Motion, the Veſſels ſufficiently o- 
pened to give a Paſſage to them, and 
that they ſhould be then /7:mulated to 
an Expulſion. The ſame Diſpoſition 
muſt be exactly given to the Humours 
md Yeffels of the Bronchial Arteries 
that they may be relieved by Expecto- 
ration. The only Difference is that in 
the former Caſe the obſtructing Ha- 
nours are expelled into the Pulmonary 
eins, in the latter, into the A/pera 
Arteria. 39 

Hence it appears, that as various Cau- 
ſes may prevent either a Reſolution, or 
an Expectoration, no ſpecific, or cer- 
tain Form of Medicine, can be depen- 
ded on; but muſt be always carefully 
ſuited to the particular ' Diſpoſition of 
the Ve/ſels, and Huymours : For the beſt 
pecloral Medicines, ſo greatly extolled 
by ſome Authors, can only be ſervice- 
able in ſome particular Caſes; and o- 
perate after the ſame Manner as other 
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Medicines, either by univerſally ante- 
auating, ſtimulating, incraſſating, &c. 
Thus Hyſſapus, Kordium, Majorana, 
Pulegium, Veronica, Preparations of 
Sulphur, &c. which are ſo much reli- 
ed on as Pectorals, are only ſerviceable 
when the Humours have a languid V;/- 
cidity, and the Fibres are inactive; but 
prove ineffectual and dangerous, when | 
the Humours are acrimonious, and the 
Vefels contracted : In which Caſe Pul- 
monaria, Tuſſilago, and the ſofter Pecto- 
rals are required, which correct the A 
crimomy of the Humours, and relax and 
lubricate the Ve//els. 

If any thing can be reckoned a Jo- 
nic Pectoral, tis Air, impregnated with 
ſuch Vapours, as are fit to correct the 
bad Diſpoſition of the Lungs. Thus 
when from a Weakneſs of their Ve//els 
they are ſubject to a frequent Suffuſion 
of thin, acrimonious Humours ; a Fu- 
migation of Olibanum, Maſtich, and 
Benzoin, is the beſt, and moſt effectu- 
al Pectoral. But in the Uſe of this 
Preparation, particular Care muſt be 


taken that the Lungs are then free, _ 
57 
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diſengaged from any Load of Humonrs ; 
and that by Diaphorerics, or mild Su- 
dorifics, the Courſe of the Humours 
be determined to the Surface of the Bo- 
dy. When the Veſſels are too much 
contracted, and the Humours to be ex- 
pectorated, or reſolved, glutinous, and 
viſcid ; an Evaporation of hot Water, 

vith ſtimulating Herbs infuſed, is of 
the greateſt Benefit. " 

When /al/phureons, or arſenical Steams, 
or the Efluvia of Ag. fortrs, or Fp. of 
Vitriol, are received into the Lungs, (as 
it frequently happens to Miners, and 
ſuch as are much engaged in CH ical 
Preparatious of theſe Bodies) moſt vi- 
olent Aſthmatic Diſorders, and Perip- 
neumonies are thence produced. In this 
Caſe, the Vapour of putrid Urme, with 
Sal. Tart. diflolved in it, and immedi- 
ately received into the Lungs, is the moſt 
effectual Pectoral; the acid, corroding 
Particles irritating the Lungs, being 
thereby corrected, and changed into an 
innocent, inactive Sal neutrum. 

Orly Smftus's, and Anodyne Medi- 
cines, are moſt SO preſcribed 
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in Oh ſtructions of the Lungs, to remove, 
and allay the Violence of the Cough: 
Which Iutention they anſwer, not by 
diminiſhing the Cauſe of ſuch OZ/ry 

| - dions, but * taking off the inconveni- 
ent Effects produced from them; for 
by frequent Coughing, the Inſide of 
the Afpera Arteria being abraded, and 
deprived of its lubricating, defenſive 
Maucus, becomes thence - ſenſible as 
to be eaſily irritated by the Coldneſ(s 
of the Air, or by the Humours natural- 
ly ſeparated there from the Gland, 
which at firſt are ſo thin, as to be apt 
to irritate theſe tender, naked Parts; 
but acquire that nucilaginous Softmeſs, 
by remaining there for ſome Time, 
(the finer and more ſubtle Parts ex- 
haling) ſo that whatever ſupplies an ar- 
tificial Defence, or gives theſe too ten- 
der Parts ſuch an Inſenſibility, that the 
Humours ſeparated, may remain there 
for ſome time, without being deterged 
by Coughing, will obtain the Name of 
Peclorals TheCSyrups, and Oils, ſo much 
relied on in this Caſe, are only uſeful 
as they anſwer the firſt Intention: And 
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the Relief they afford is ſo ſudden, that 
their Efficacy cannot be imputed to 
their entering, or altering the Maſs of 
Humours, and arriving at the Lungs by 
the common Road of Circulation. But 
by being gently ſwallowed, they give a 
freſh Defence to the Glands placed a- 
bout the Top of the A/pera Arteria: 
For as the Paſſage in this Place is molt 
narrow, the Air when expelled by vi- 
olent Coughing, produces a greater A- 
raſion there than in any other Parts: 
Opiates, and Anodynes, as they anſwer 
the other Intention, are remarkable 
in relieving Coughs; for by rendring 
the Eres lefs ſenſible, they elude the 
Force of theſe uneaſy Irritatious, which 
by exciting a Cough perpetually abrade 
the ſeparated Humours ; by this Means 
they have Time to acquire a ſoft, and 
proper Conſiſtence. 
Hence it appears, that theſe o:ly Me- 
cines in regard to the original O- 
ſiruions are moſt pernicious; for as 
much as they relax the Stomach, and in- 
creaſe the Vi/crdrty of the Humours. And 
notwithſtanding in Cazarrhs, and De- 


Auxi- 
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fluxions, they abate the preſent Violence 
of the Cough by lubricating the Gland, 
yet by relaxing, and giving them alef, 
Reſiſtance, they encourage a new In- 
flux of Humoaurs, and thence render 
ſuch Diſorders more obſtinate. Hypo- 
glotrids formed of Japan Earth, Sugar, 
and %% Mucilages, diflolved in the 
Mouth, and gently ſwallowed, are pre- 
ferable in ſuch Caſes to oily Prepara- 
rinus; for they abate the Influx of H- 
mouss by reſtoring the relaxed Tone of 
the Glands, at the ſame Time that by 
giving them a ſoft Defence, they allay 
the uncaly Trritations. 

Anodyaes, joyned with proper Pello— 
rals, and prudently adminiſtred, eſpe- 
cially after Evacuations, are of the grea- | 
teſt Service: As they quiet any Tumult 
in the Humour, and contribute to pre- 
vent an Inflammation, by keeping the 
Lunge more free from frequent Con- 

cuſſions; and promote an eaſier Dil- 
charge of the obſtructing Humours by 
giving them a proper Conliſtence, and 

by enlarging the Capacity of the Y 


fels. | 
Thus 
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Thus I have deſcribed the various 
Caufes, and Effects of Ob/?ruttions for- 
med in the /zfels of the Langs ; and 
how by a moſt rational 'Merhod care- 
fully ſuited ro'them, they may be car- 
ried off, and their gradual Progreſs to 
2 Suppuration happily prevented. It 
remains now to explain, how a Sup- 
puration is likewiſe produced from an 
Hemoptoe ; with the moſt probable Me- 
thod of Cure in the laſt, and moſt dan- 
gerous Stage of this Diſtemper. 

The Cauſes prediſpoſing to an Hze- 
moptoc are various; but may be redu- 
ced to whatever gives the s of the 
Jungs ſuch a Tenderneſs, and the Hu- 
mours ſuch a Force, and Acrimony, as 
muſt, if increaſed, diſſolve their Contr- 
ait. 

This Prediſpoſition, generally con- 
ſts in an univerſal Weakneſs of the 
Hlids, and that volatile Acrimony and 
Diſſolution of the Humonrs, which has 
been already deſcribed, (a) and is pe- 
culiar to ſuch conſumptive Hluids. 


( a ) Vide pag. 165. 
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This Conſtitution to ſome is natural, 
and hereditary ; but may in others be 
acquired, by the intemperate- Uſe of a 
hot, aromatic, ſaline, or animal Diet. 
Or by previous Diſorders, which relax 
the eels, and deprive the Blood of 
its o:ly, and balſamic Parts, and reti- | 
der its Salts too active, and volatile. 


A natural Prediſpoſition to an Hæ- \ 
 moptoe, may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by , 
ſeveral Symptoms, which are peculiar I , 
to ſuch conſumptive Conſtitutions, vis. : 
a long Neck, Rat prominent like : 
Wings, Thorax compreſſed, and nar- 
row, a clear florid Complexion, the | |; 
Cheeks and Lips painted with the pu- I 
reſt red, the Caruncle in the Corner of Wl 
their Eye, from its intenſe Colour, ap- I ,; 
pears like Coral; and all the Veſſels ae 
are ſo fine, as to be almoſt diaphanous: th 
Such Perſons are likewiſe moſt frequent- he 
ly remarkable for a Vivacity of Mind; 


and often complain either of (what is 
called) a Diſtillation, or of a ſaline Taſte 
in the Mouth. | 
In Conſtitutious either naturally, or 
otherwiſe thus prediſpoſed, whatever 
3 deter 
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determines the Humonrs to the Lungs, 
with a Force greater than their Reſi- 
ſtance, will immediately produce an 
Hemoptoe, Theſe Cauſes are various, 
ſuch as a Hot, ſaline, aromatic Diet, vi- 


olent Exerciſè of the Body, particularly 


of the Lungs, Coughing, free Uſe of 


ſpirituous Liquors, ſtrong Paſſions of the 
Mind, any uſual Secrerons, or Evacuati- 
os prevented, &c. but in general may be 
reduced to whatever increaſes the Acr- 
mony, Qudutity, or Velocity of ſuch Fu- 
ids. | 
Whatever increaſes the Quantity will 
likewiſe increaſe the Velocity, and Preſ- 
lure of the Haide on the Ve/Jels of the 
Lungs ; but if the Liquide ingeſted be 
of a hot Nature, ſuch as ſpirituous Li- 
quors, or if the /Z:07's retained have 
that Diſpoſition, their Velocity will 


be in Proportion increaſed : Hence all 


ſangnmeons Diſcharges prevented, ſuch 
as the Hemorrhords in Men, and the 
Catamena in Women, are molt parti— 
cularly apt to produce an Hæmoptoe. 
Hence appears the Reaſon, why an 


Memo plot ſo frequently happens at that 
— Time 
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Time when the Body deſiſts from groy- 


ing? The Quantity, and Preſſure of the 


Humours being then more particularly 
increafed, by not being expended, as 
before, in giving a conſtant Addition 
to the Veſſels; which are then likewiſe 
in more Danger of a Rupture by their 
greater Reſiſtance, than when formerly 
they yielded to the Impulſe of the c- 
culating Fluids. 8 

Hence likewiſe appears the Reaſon, 
why an. (00 Hemoptoe ſeldom happens 
before the Age of eighteen, or after 
thirty five? For in the former Cale the 
Impulſe of the Humours is but weak, 
and the Veſſels are pliable, and yield- 
ing: In the latter Caſe, the Fires, by 


repeated Motions, are compacted, and 


made firm, and are thence capable of 
fafely reſiſting the ſtrongeſt Impul/e of 
the c:rculating Fluids. 

When the /2//els of the Lungs, from 
any of the Cauſes before mentioned, 
are obNrufted, and diſtended, whatever 
increaſes the Velocity, Quantity, or A. 


— 
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(=) Hippocrates, Lib. 5. Aph. 5.) X45” 
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crimony of the Humours, may eafily 
produce an Hæmqptoe. For the Weak- 
neſs of a Veſſel, is always in Proporti- 
on to its Diſtention : And on that Ac- 
count, ſuch Perſons have always a Pre- 
diſpoſition to an Hemoproe, not only 
from ſuch a Diſtention of the Solzds, but 
from that eroding Acrimony, which the 
obſtructing Humonrs are by ſtagnating 
apt to acquire. 

The Seat of an Hæmoptoe, is either 
in the Pulmonary or Bronchial Arteries ; 
and may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed being 
attended with different Symptoms. For 
in an Hemoptoe of the former Veſſels, 
the Quantity of Blood expectorated is 
large, of a thin Conſiſtence, and a flo- 
id Colour, without any Senſe of Pain, 
and then the Diſcharge entirely ſtops 
for ſome Time. In an Hæmoptoe of 
the Broxchial Arteries, the Quantity 
of Blood expettorated is but ſmall, but 
continued for a conſiderable Time 
its Colour is more obſcure ; its Con- 
ſiſtence not ſo thin; and is attended 
with a Senſe of Pain in the Breaſt. 
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That the Seat of an Hæmoptoe may 
be more particularly known, the Man- 
ner how Blood is diſcharged muſt be 
carefully regarded ; for what is hawk- 
ed up, comes only from the Palate, 
and the Veſſels about the Laryax ; what 
is ſpit up, from the Mouth; what is vo- 
mited, from the Smach; from the a- 
ſpera Arteria, by a ſmall Cough, and | 
more elaborate Hawking; and the dee- 
per the Rupture is in the Laugs, the 
more profound, and violent Cough at- 
tends the Expectoration. 

Sometimes an Hemoptoe of the Bron- 
chial Arteries is preceded by a Replet:- 
on, and Senſe of a greater Weight than 
uſual, occaſioned by a Retention of ſome 
habitual, ſanguineous Evacuation ; fuch | 
as the Hemorrhoids in Men, and the 
Catamenia in Women; and then proves 
ſerviceable, and is not ſucceetled by a 
Collection, or Diſcharge of purulent 
Matter, for in this Caſe, there is no 
Rupture, or Diſunion of the Ve/els ; 
but their extreme Orzfices which in their 
natural State always exhaled a lubrica- 
ting Moiſture, are now ſo dilated and 

widened, 
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widened, as to admit a Diſcharge of 
this Plethoric Blood, after the ſame Man- 
ner as it is periodically evacuated by 
the Uterine Arteries. 

After an Hæmoptoe, particularly of 
the Pulmonary Arteries, lying on the af- 
tected Side is apt to renew the Diſcharge, 
the Ve/jels being then more preſſed and 
irritated : Sometimes the 2. 25; has 
been ſo remarkably increaſed by this 
Poſture, as to hinder rhe Perſon from 
ſpeaking ; but has been immediately re- 
lieved by lying on the contrary Side. 

When an Hemoproe has happened, 
the Indications are, 1/7. to reunite the 
ruptur'd Vefjels. zdfy. to correct the 
Acrimony, and Heat of the Humonrs. 

To anſwer the firſt Indication, Bleed- 
ing is to be plentifully uſed, and re- 
peated, till the diſunited Ve//els are al- 
molt collapſed and thence contracted ; 
and the Motion of the remaining cir- 
culating Humours becomes ſo languid, 
as to be incapable of widening, and 0- 
pening them again; but that the ound 


ſhould be thereby kept in ſuch a _ 
0 
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of Re/?, as can alone diſpoſe it to a 
Neunion. f 

To ſome perhaps it may ſeem un- 
reaſonable, and dangerous, to take a- 
way ſuch a Quantity of Blood, from 
Perſons already ſo weak and languid; 
but let ſuch conſider, that a few Oun- 
ces of Blood evacuated by the Lungs, 
will in the Conſequence bring on a more 
dangerous Weakneſs, than a much grea- 
ter Quantity thus diſcharged ; for the 
former, by increaſing the Wound, and 
Cough, will in Proportion afterwards 


increaſe the Quantity of purulent Mat- 


rer. And this ſucceeding Collection 
is ſo certain, and fo conſtantly increa- 
ſes, and grows ſo large when the Lungs 
are agitated, and the Circulation is not 
ſufficiently abated, that out of a great 
Number, few recover from an Hæmop- 
zoe of the Pulmonary Arteries ; tho' fome 
ſurprizing Inſtances have been known 
of Wounds received in the Lungs, at- 
tended with ſuch a great Effuſion of 
Blood, that the Perſon thus affected has 
remained half dead, and without Mo- 
tion for a long Time: And by ng 

thus 
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thus fortunately neglected, the Wound 
has reunited, and a perfect State of 
Health ſucceeded, which had been un- 
avoidably loſt, if he had been revived, 
by cordial Medicines, which are moſt 
* given, thoꝰ deſtructive in this 
Cale. f 

Cooling, Anodyne Medicines, ſuch 
as Cort. peruv. Fol. plantagin. Urticar. 
Flor. papar. Rhead. Pentaphyll. Rub. 
Paluſt. Rofar. rub. Semin. Acetos, Pa- 
par. alh. FHryoſcyam. Rad. Pentaphylloid. 
Argentin. Pimpinel. Tormentil. and ſoft, 
ſmooth Balſamics, ſuch Fol. Tuſſilag. 
Pulmonar. Flores puri, recentes, Betonic, 
Hyperic, Paralys, Althee, &c. anſwer 
the ſecond [atention; as they reſtrain 
the Heat, and Motion of the Humonrs ; 
and ſheath up the ffimulating Particles, 
that irritate the Solids into ſtronger, 
and quicker /ibratzons. 

Theſe Medicines are moſt effectual, 
when prepared by Decoction, becauſe 
in no other Form they can ſo eaſily 
paſs. through the Veſels, and commu- 
nicate their Virtues to the Blood. 


The 
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The Operation of theſe Medicines, is 
not topical, but univerſal: Tho' ſeve- 
ral Authors are of Opinion, that an 
Hemoptoe may be cured by proper, ſpe- 
cific Medicines, which particularly ex- 
ert their Efficacy on the Ve//els that are 
diſunited. But it is moſt evident to a- 
ny one, who is rightly acquainted with 
the Auimal Occonomy, that the ſtopping 
of an Hzmoproe, is either the natural 
Conſequence of the large Effuſion of 
Blood which attends it, (the Ve/Jels be- 
ing thereby ſufficiently emptied, and 
collapſed; and the Momentum of the 
circulating Fluids, from the fame Cauſe 
being rendered ſlow, and languid:) 
or that theſe Effects are obtained by 
artificial Evacuations, and cooling, ſoft 
Medicines. For if Medicines that par- 
ticularly exerted their Virtues on the 
wounded Part, could produce this Al- 
teration, their Operation muſt conſiſt, 
in either incraſſating the Blood to that 
Degree, that it is no longer capable of 
paſſing through the diſunited Veſſels ; or 
in giving them ſuch a Contrattion, as 
may prevent its Paſſage ; or in anſwer- 


ing 


\ 
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ing both Iutentious But if it were in 
the Power of Medlicines to give ſuch a 
Diſpoſition to the Humus, as might 
aalwer the firſt Intention; it mult thence 
follow, that the Blood, which cannot 
paſs through the wounded Veſſels, is 
likewiſe incapable of paſhng through 
the Extremities of the other Arteries, 
whoſe leaſt Diameter is only capable 
of admitting one Globule of Blood to 
paſs, and is always leſs than the Dia- 
meter of the wounded Veſſel, and mult 
therefore ſoon produce a fatal Perip- 
neumonq. If ſuch Medicines anſwer the 
other Intention by their aſtringent Qua- 
liry, equally circulating through the 
Jungs, before they could obtain that 
Effect in the wounded Veſſels, they muſt 
produce the ſame Alteration in the Ex- 
tremities of the Arteries; and thence 
likewiſe a Peripueumony muſt unavoid- 
ably follow : So that Medicines in this 
Caſe, can only prove uſeful, as they 
produce the Effects before mentioned, 
unleſs ſuch Perſons have an Art of con- 
veying the Efficacy of their Medicines 
particularly to the wounded Part, which 
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186 Of a Conſumption 
is ridiculous to ſuppoſe. Phy/icians 
have 1 fallen into this Error, 
becauſe they obſerved that the D 


charge of Blood generally ceaſes ſoon 


after the Uſe of their Medicines; but 
this, as J before took Notice, is the na- 
tural Effect of an Hæmoptoe; the Ve/- 
/els being thence emptied, and collap- 
ſed; and the Force of Circulation made 
very languid; for this Reaſon ſcarce 
one of a great Number dies of an Hæ- 
moptoe, except in acute Diſtempers. 
Neither doth the other Cla/s of Me- 
diciues, which, from a miſtaken No- 
tion of their Manner of acting, arecal- 
led Balſamics, prove ſerviceable in that 


Reſpect; for the Operation of Bal/a- 


mics in the Cure of external Wounds, 
conſiſts in affording a kind, ſoft Me- 
dium betwcen the Air, and the Exha- 
lations ariſing from the Wound; which 
by that Means being retained, a fopic 
Feder is excited; whence the extrava- 
fated Humours are converted into a lau- 
dable Pus; which is the Baſis, that con- 
nects the new, ſucceeding Fzbres ; this 


is the natural Balſam, and preferable 
to 


—_— 
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' to all others, which are moſt valuable 
the nearer they approach to this. And 
as a Wound ought to be but. lightly 
covered with artificial Balſams, to an- 
ſwer this End; ſo the Pus mult be al- 
ways moſt gently deterged, or elſe the 
new, tender Fibres are thereby deſtroy- 
ed. Internal Balſamics, cannot be ſup- 
poſed to exert their Influence after this 
particular Manner ; but their Opera- 
tion conſiſts in ſheathmg the Aſperities 
of the Humonrs, whence they are ren- 
dered leſs apt to irritate; and in re- 
laxing, and making pliable the Veſlels 
about the wounded Part, that they may 
with the greater Eaſe ſhoot out the new 
Fibres, which reunite the Mound. 
Hence it appears, that ſuch Mediciues, 
as are only proper in this Caſe, ought 
to be eaſily penetrating, and mild; for 
if they be too vid, they promote new 
Ob/truftions in the Extremities of the 
Arteries opening into the Ulcer, If they 
be not mild, and ſoft, they excite, in- 
ſtead of allaying, a greater Heat. On 
this Account, he active Medicines, 


ſuch as Balſ. Sulph. Aniſat, Gilead. &c. 
44 212 are 
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are pernicious in this Caſe : And the 
Reputation they have acquired, is ow- 
ing to the good Effects they produce. 
when given to Perſons of a full Con- 
ſtitution, whoſe Lungs are oppreſſed 
with cold, v/t:d Humonrs : where they 
not only act as A/teratroes, in attenua- 
ting, but as Diuretics, in diſcharging 

them by the urinary Paſſages. 
Such a Management of the Non-na- 
turals is to be directed, as is moſt a- 
reeable to theſe Jitenttiaug. The By- 
ay muſt be kept as much as poſſible in 
a State of Rei, even Speaking is im— 
proper, (while the Mund is treſh ) as 
the Lungs are particularly agitated by 
that muſcular Motion. 
A Milt Dies, carefully directed, i; 
preferable in this Caſe to any other; 
as it is of a cooling, ſoft, nouriſhing 
Nature; requires Tee any Digeſtion, 
having already been prepared in the 
Homach, and Bowels, and paſſed through 
the Lungs of the Auimal it is taken 
from; and conſiſts partly of the natu- 
ral Juices of that Animal, and the con- 
cected Ju ces of Grafs, and other open- 
ine 
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ing Herbs; by which Means, it not on- 
ly anſwers in every Reſpect the Inten- 
nous required, as it is Balſamic, and re- 
ſtrains too quick a Circulation; but ſeems 
ſpecifically to correct that Acrimony, fo 
peculiar to conſumptive Fluids; which 
appears to be of an wrmous, ſaline, Na- 
ture; ſuch as proceeds from a Mixture 
of Salt Ammoniac: This is confirmed 
by the Taſte, the florid Colour, and 
acrid Diſſolution of ſuch Fluids ; which 
this Salt, and Sal marinus, by being 
mixed with the Blood, can alone pro- 
duce. (Bur it is plain from a chymical 
Analyſis of the Blood, that Sal marinus 
is never conquered by the Aclions of the 
Body, and aſſimilated to the other Flu- 
ics, ) and ſuch an Aerimony, as it like 
wiſe appears by chymical Experiments, 
is beſt corrected by Juices, which are 
of an aceſcent Nature, tempered with 
ſomewhat oleaginous If Cows Milk be 
apt to render them co/#zpe, it may con- 
veniently be mixed with a ſmall Pro- 
portion of Honey), or exchanged for 
Aſſes Milt, which is more light, and 


opening, and leſs apt to curdle. Brea 
Mak 
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MMIIb is more natural, and in every Re- 
ſpect preferable to any other; eſpeci- 
ally if the Nurſe be of a healthy Con- 
ſtitution, and feeds on a proper cool- 
ing Diet. 

If this Method be timely uſed, care- 
fhlly continued, and ſuited to the 
Strength, and Conſtitution of the Pa- 
tient, many may be thereby recovered, 
that will otherwiſe unavoidably periſh, 
For if Bleeding in a ſufficient Quantity 
be deferred for a tew Days till the U/- 
cer is formed; it afterwards proves of 
no Service, but does rather haſten their 
Death. And nothing more certainly 

contributes to this, and is more fatal 
in the Conſequence, than any Error 
admitted in Medicine, or Diet, in the 
Beginning. For whatever is mixed 
with the Blood, or taken for Nouriſh- 
ment, as it recejves its chief Alterati- 
on from the Langs, and arrives there 
almoſt unchanged, ought more parti- 
cularly to be ſuch as wants ſcarce any 
Preparation from them. And if it 
contains the leaſt Acrimony, or Crudi- 
ty, by either obſtructing, or irritating, 
| will 
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will unavoidably renew the Hæmoptoe, 
and increaſe the Collection of purulent 
Matter. Xi 

When this Regimen has been conti- 
nued for the Space of two Months, or 
till all Remains of the Cough, and o- 
ther Symproms are carried'off; gentle 
| Exerciſe, and particularly Riding, in a 
free, dry Air, muſt be uſed when the 
Sromach is molt empty, in the Morn- 
ing, and Afternoon; that the Veſſels of 
the Lungs may be thereby ſtrengthned : 
A greater Latitude in Diet is to be ad- 
mitted by careful Degrees, always a- 
voiding whatever might give too great 
an Acrimouy, and Velocity to the Hu- 
aas. And by way of Prevention, eve- 
ry fix Months, at the Vernal and Au- 
tumnal F,quinox, gentle Evacuations, 
ſuch as Bleeding, and the moſt cooling 
Purgatives, as Manna diſſolved in thin 
Gruel, with the Juice of Su Orange, 
muſt be uſed: This Caution is of —— 
greateſt Moment, as the Neglect of it 
has been fatal to many; for at ſuch 
Times the Preſſure of the Ain being 
greatly 
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greatly diminiſhed, (4 che Hunous, 
become turgid, and by preſſing, and 
diſtending the Veſſels more than uſu- 
al, are thence particularly apt in pre- 
diſpoſed Perſons to bring on an Hæ- 
mopioe. | 5 

An Hemoptoe of the Bronchial Arte- 
res, is not ſo dangerous as of the Pul- 
monary Arteries; and is eaſily cured 


by moderate Evacuations, and the Uſe 


of a cooling, ſoft Regimen. 
When an Hæmoptoe proceeds from 

preceding OHuctious, the ſame Me- 

thod is to be uſed to prevent the Re- 


turn, and the bad Effects of it; parti- | 


cular Regard being had to the origi- 
nal Cauſe of the Ob/truttions. 

It remains now to deſcribe this Di- 
/lemper in its laſt Stage of an A-/ce/s, or 
Ulcer, proceeding either from a pre- 
ceding Hæmoptoe, or Obſtructions ; with 
the moſt probable Method of Cure. 

When either from a Neglect of a 
proper Method, the Uſe of improper 
Medicines, or the Violence of the Dil- 
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order, a difficult Reſpiration ſucceeds 
% fim, or an Hemoptce of the 
Pulmonary 4 teries, attended with a 
dry, laborious Cough, increaſed after 
Eating, or Motion, A hectic Fever, pe- 
riodically increaſing with a great y FR 
xicty generally towards Evening „Night 
Sweats, eſpecially about the Neck, and 
Breaſt, great Thirſt; and if Pain pre- 
rents lying on any but the affected 
ide, then "theſe Symptoms plainly diſ- 
cover, that a /ateur Ab/ceſs is formed 
in the Lungs, either from a Suppurati- 
o, of the 7 2 that were before - 
{iruiled, or from an E/thar being grown 
over the ruptured Veſſels, and the pu- 
rulent Matter being thence retained : 
In the Progreſs of this Diſtemper, the 
Symptoms grow more violent, the Bo- 
i dy gradually conſumes away, moſt of 
the "Humours degenerating into Pus, the 
Hues become hollow, the No/e ſharp, 
the Temples collapſed, the Scapale pro- 
ninent like Wings, red Pultules 0 
quently appear in "ſeveral Parts of the 
Body, with the greateſt Degree of Weak- 
nels, a hoarſe Voi ice, ſwelling of the 
B 6 "Hands; 
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Hands, and Legs; and the Tragedy 
is generally finiſhed by a Dzarrhea, 
An Abſceſs of the Lungs variouſly 
terminates, ſometimes () it continues 
latent and S increaſes produ- 
cing a gradual Decay with the Symp- 
toms now deſcribed: Sometimes (S) it 
breaks into the Cavity of the Thorax 
or Mediaſtinum producing a fatal Em- 
pyema. Sometimes (c) its Diſcharge 
is ſo ſudden and violent into the 7ra- 
chea, as to produce an immediate Sut- 
focation. But moſt frequently the E- 
ruption is more gentle into this Place, 
when the Aperture is but ſmall, and 
then becomes an open Ulcer, daily diſ- 
charging by a Cough purulent Matter, 
whoſe Colour, and other Qualities arc 
altered according to the Nature, and 
Duration of the Abſceſs. Sometimes 
ſweet, and fetid; its Conſiſtence thin 
and zchoroſe, or concocted; its Colour 
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ſometimes white, red, yellow, livid, du- 
ſty, or varioufly tinged : The fatal Symp- 
toms in the . of this Diſtemper, 
are in every Reſpect the ſame as before 
deſcribed, except that the Oppreſſion 
and Difficulty of Breathing are not ſo 
violent, neither is the Hectic Fever ſo 
intenſe and conſtant ; the Lungs being 
often relieved from a Load of purulent 
Matter by Expettoration, which in a 
latent Abſceſs had no other Way of 
being diſcharged but by being firſt 
mixed with the Blood. 
An external Wound, a Peripneumo- 
my, or a Pleuriſy not reſolved, but end- 
ing in a Suppuration, may likewiſe pro- 
duce ſuch an Ab/ceſs ; for in this Caſe 
the Lungs moſt frequently adhering to 
the inflamed Part of the Pleura, are 
at length affected after the ſame Man- 
. | 
A Suppuration proceeds from an Hæ- 
moptoe, or Otfiruttions of the Bronchial 
Arteries not rightly carried off, in a Man- 
ner ſomewhat different; for in the for- 
mer Caſe an Expectoration of purulent 
Matter quickly ſucceeds the Hæmaproe; 
1 85 1 in 
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in the latter the obſtructing Phlegm by 


more flow Degrees acquires a Putrefa- 
ction, diſtends and erodes the Ve. 
The more the Diſtemper advances, the 
greater Quantity of purulent Matter is 
mixed with the Phleg in, the Hectic Fe- 
ver, Thirſt, Night kk; ard other 
S ymptoms increaſ in the ſame Propor- 
tion, and the Cataſtrophe i is finiſhed af- 
ter the ſame Manner which before has 
been deſcribed; for when the Brouchi- 
al Arteries are obſti ucted, or ſuppura- 
ted, the Pulmonary 1 eſſels by being 
compreſled or eroded, are at length 
affected after the ſake Manner. 

That Side which is rmpoſthumated, or 
111 erated, is more warm, and has a grea- 
ter ole of Weight has the other, 
Lying on the contrary Side often pro- 
duces almoſt a SHfocation, the Cough, 
and Oppreiſion being thereby greatly 
increaſed. But by lying on the affe- 
cted Side, the Sleep is.more undiſtur- 
bed, the Pus better concocted, and more 
freely expectorated, and all the Symp- 
toms are caſier: This Alteration is 

wing to the Circulation being chiefly 

con- 
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continued in this Caſe through the 
ſound Lobe, which in that Poſture is 
compreſſed, and the Motion of the 
circulating Blood thence obſtructed, by 
the Weight of purulent Matter, prel- 
ſing down the Mediaſtinum, © 
Whoever rightly conſiders the Na- 
ture of the purulent Matter contained, 
whoſe Acrimony perpetually increaſes, 
the great Quantity of Blood, and the 
Force with which it paſſes through the 
Lungs, the ſurprizing Tenderneſs of 
their Fabrick, all conducing to their 
eaſy Deſtruction, and that the moſt 
material Funftions of Life depend on 
their Welfare, may evidently account 
for all the Symptoms, and Effects of 
this Diſtemper. Among which, none 
is of greater Moment, and more ta- 
ken Notice of, than the Hef:c Fever, 
(ſo termed becauſe it is Habitual to the 
Conſtitution.) It has a various Origine, 
but in Phthiſical Perſons is moſt fre- 
quently owing to the great Quantity 
of purulent Matter mixed with the 
Blood. For when any Body, foreign, or 
acrimonious, is mixed with the Hu- 
mours, 


ö 
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mours,' a Fever is thence excited; by 
which Means it is either aſſimilated or 


expelled: Sweats are generally the cr;- | 


tical Diſcharge, which, Nature attempts 
in putrid Fevers; and will in Phtbiſical 
Perſons be moſt profuſe at Night, be- 
ing then particularly determined there 
by the Warmth of the Bed, the Laxi- 
ty of their Pores, and the great Diſſo- 
lution, and imperfect Mixture of their 
Humdurs. (The Lungs being incapable 
of giving them a proper Conſiſtence.) 
The periodical Increaſe of the He#ic 
Fever is moſt remarkable in the Eve- 
ning; the firſt Dzge/izon of the Food 
taken for Dinner being finiſhed about 
that Time, and the crude viſcid Chyle, 
which then enters the Blood, ſoon ob- 
ſtructs, and inflames the Extremities 
of the Veſſels that open into the A4 


ceſs, or Ulcer ; whence a Fever being 


excited, the obſtructed Parts are either 


refolved, or with the Humonrs contai- 


ned, and ſtagnating in the Cawty, arc 


reduced into. Pus; which is the natu- 


ral Balſam, that can only connect the 


nn l n 1 
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purnlent Matter, mixed with t 
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new ſucceeding Fires; and as (a) 
Hippocrates has obſerved, cannot be 
formed without a Fever. By this pe- 
riodical Fever, an immediate Swffocart- 


on from theſe conſtant new Obſtructi- 


ons is prevented, the Pus in the Cavi- 
ry is concocted, and the Humonrs de- 
purated, by critically — the 

e Blood, 
and then the Fever ceaſes; but when- 
ever there is a ſufficient freſh Collecti- 
on, or new Ob/iruftons are formed, it 
returns again, and gives the ſame Aſh- 
ſtance as before. Thus the unhapy 
Patient, by this unavailing Attempt of 
kind Nature, is ſucceſſively relieved, 
and oppreſſed, and gradually languiſhes 
away: Hence at length the Legs and 
Hands begin to ſwell ; the Force of 
Circulation being very languid, and not 
ſufficient to propel the Zumounrs ; which 
are particularly apt to ſtagnate in this 
Place from the Reſiſtance of theſe Ve 


ſels, and being at the greateſt Diſtance 


from the firſt Cauſe of Motion. The 


0 — 
2 ——_— 
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( 4 ) Lib. 2. Aph. 47. 


Thirſs, 
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Thir/t, Lyfs of App etite, Fe allng of the 
Hair, the red Puſtules, and all the o- 
ther Symptoms, may be eaſily deduced 
from the univerſal Acrimony and Pu- 
trefaction of the Humours; which at 
length being almoſt totally uk in- 
to Pus, and not having any longer a 
e Momentum to determine them 
to the Surface of the Body, are con- 
veyed through the Meſenteric ard Cæ- 
liac Veſſels; obſtruct, and exulcerate 
them, Come more fetid, and acrimo- 
nious, and thence irritate, and deter- 
mine the Courſe of the remaining Cir- 
culating Eumours to theſe Parts; by 


which Means Expettoration is ſoon ſup- 


preſſed, and the Tra gedy finiſhed. 
That Phthi/is, which is hereditary, 
and proceeds 3 a Conſtitution 1 in- 
clined to that Diſtemper, is moſt com- 
monly fatal. And ſuch are ſcarce to 
be relieved but by ſuch a Management 
as might prevent an Hæmoptoe Where- 
as a Phihifis that proceeds from too 
violent Motion ſuddenly given to the 


Blood, or from an external Wound, 
where 
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where the Fluids and Solids are in ge- 
neral well diſpoſed, is more eaſily cu- 


red. 


* & 4 «< 


be carried off by any Means unleſs that 
natural Diſcharge be reſtored ; (a) nei- 
ther can the Progreſs of a Phthiſis from 
a Suppreſſion of the Hemorrhoids, be 
ſafely prevented but by an Aperture of 
them. 8 

That Phibiſis which proceeds from 
an Hemoptoe, or preceding OHructions 
of the Bronchial Arteries, is not ſo dan- 
gerous, nor ſo quickly fatal, as from 
an Hæmopioe of the Pulmonary Arte- 
ries: In this Caſe, a Solution, and Re- 
covery may be expected, if the pu- 
rulent Matter be Fon , and totally 
diſcharged, before by long Continu- 
ance it grows putrid, and affects the 
Pulmonary Veſſels. 

That Pbbi/3s which proceeds from 
preceding Ooftruttions, or an Hæmop- 


— — 3 8 — * 2 
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(2) Hippie, Q. Prorrb. 
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zoe of the Pulmonary Arteries, is cu- 
rable if the AZ/ce/s breaks ſoon, and 
diſcharges eaſily by Expecloration pu- 
rulent Matter, of a white Colour, well 
digeſted ; of an equal Conſiſtence; and 
free from Putrefaction; if the Fever, | 
Thirſt, and Difficulty in Breathing im- | 
mediately abate, if the Excrements be | 
ſoft, and well figured: But if the Fe- 
ver ſtill continues, or returns periodi- | 
cally in a violent Manner, if the Ap- | 
petite languiſhes, and Thirſt increaſcs, | 
if the purulent Matter expetlorated be | 
of a pale, green, or livid Colour, not 
concocted, but pituitous and frothy, 
and a Dzarrhea ſucceeds, the Cale is 
then moſt deſperate. | 
That Phrbiſis which is attended with | 
a Diſtention, or Hardneſs of the Hy- | 
pochondria, is particularly dangerous; 
for ſuch a Diſpoſition argues a Defect 
in the Chylopozeric Bowels, and thence 
an Inapitude to repair the great Decays 
which are the conſtant Effects of this 
Diftemper. | 
When an Alſceſs is formed, the In- 


dication is to ripen, and break it as 
| ſoon 


d 
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ſoon as poſſible; and thereby reduce 
it to an open Ulcer. 

When an A#/ceſs is fully maturated, 
the Rupture of it is to be determined 
externally into the Aſpera Arteria, (to 
prevent an Empyema) by macerating 
theſe Parts with the Vapour of emol- 
lient Herbs, and then by Exerciſe in a 
Chair, or Riding, and the Uſe of ſome- 
what ſtimulating to promote Eæpecto- 
ration: For the Lungs thus diſpoſed, 
being moved, and irritated, the Al- 


ſeeſs will moſt probably break into the 


Aſpera Arteria, where there is the leaſt 
Reſiſtance. 

This Effect may be likewiſe obtain- 
ed, by giving a gentle Vomit of Oxym: 
Scillit. and Ol. Amygd. dulc. after a pre- 
vious Maceration. 

The following Forms of an emol- 
lient Vapour, and an expettorating 
Mpxture, are compoſed of Materials 
moſt ſuitable to theſe Intentious. 


E & Fl, 
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F. „ Malu. 
—— Biſmalo. 
— Mercurial. 
Parietar. aa mij 


| Farin. Sem. Ein. 31 


E unn ag. Aecocl. vaporem excipe cum aere 


adducends. 


Aceti Scillitict iv 
Oxymel. Scillit 311} 

Sal, Fob yehreſt. 31 

Ay. LES hord. Fviij 
——ly/ſop flv 
2 Ji omai hora dindiata. 


5 — 2 . 


W hen an open Ulcer is formed, the 
Tad:cations are 1/t. To prevent the UL 


| | the Ulcer. 
| | The former Intention is anſwered by 
ſuch Medicines, which are lo light, and 


aperient, as eaſily to paſs through the 


07S 


Z cer from increaſing, and to defend the. 
1 Blood from the purulent Matter mixed 
$ with it. 24% To cleanſe and heal 


Lunge, without forming new Ohſtructi- 


— — f 


and irritate, than afford a kind natu- 
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ons about the ulcerated Part; (which bes 
ing afterwards inflamed and ſuppurated, 
increaſe the Heerre Fever, and univer- 
fal Decay, and particularly enlarge the 
Ulcer) and by being Fulnerary and 


Balſamic, correct, and ſoften the Acri- 


mony of the Hamous, and defend them 
from Putrefaction; for unleſs this bad 
Diſpoſition of the Fluids be eorrected, the 
Ps which from thence is formed, muſt 
unavoidably partake of the fame Na- 
ture; and rather contribute to erode, 


ral Balſam, fit to ſuſtain, and eonnect 
the new ſucceeding Fibres ; without 
which no U/cer can ever be healed. 
The following Medicines are ſuitable 
to this Intention, vi. Fol. agrimon. Be- 
tonic. heder. terreſt, Seabios, Tuffilag. 
Pulmonar. Chamædryos, Chamapyt,Che- 
rophyl, Capil. vener. Flor. Bellid. maj. 
Beronic. Verbaſc. Hyperic. Althee. rad. 


Ghycyrrhiz, Bardan, 8c. and are beſt 


given in the Form of a Decoction, be- 
cauſe in no other they can fo eaſily 
paſs through the Veſſels, and commu- 
nicate their Virtues to the Blood ; and 

may 


* r 
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' reunite the Wound. 
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may in this Caſe be ſtrictly called vu. 


zerary ; for a Decoction only deſerves 
that Name, as it corrects any bad Diſ- 
poſition of the Humours which prevents 
a Wound from being healed; and is 
therefore in other Caſes to be varied 
according to the different Conſtituti- 
on, and Symptoms of the Patient, 

Gum Galban, Opoponac, Ammont- 
ac, Myrrh. Maſtich, Oliban. Sperm. 
Ceti, Sapo. venet, Terebmth, &c. made 
up into Pills, and taken with ſuch a 
Decoction, are frequently neceſſary: 
As they are opening, and prevent new 
Obſtructions from being formed about 


the ulcerated Part; and in ſome Mea- 


ſure likewiſe contribute to anſwer the 


ſecond Indication, as they gently ſtj- 


mulate, and promote Expectoration. 

The /econd eaten. 1s anſwered 
by the Uſe of ſuch Medicines, as pro- 
mote a Diſcharge of the purulent Mat- 
ter in the Ulcer, by Expectoration ; 
and of that mixed with the Blood, by 
Urine; and by the Uſe of conſolida- 


ting Paregoricks, which contribute to 


All 


TH 
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All the former Medicines, as they 
are ſoft; and gently deterfive, contri- 
bute to anſwer this Intention. But the 
following are more active and power- 
ful, v7. Fol. Veronic. Maris. Rutæ, Va- 
lerian. hortens. Hyſſop. Virge aureæ, Mar- 
rub. alh. Scord. Scabios. Puleg. Flor. cen- 
taur. minor, rad. Fænicul, Petroſelin, 
&c. with Preparations of Honey, and 
the Sea Onion. 
The Materia Medica, abounds with 
a great Variety of Medicines of this 
Nature, out of which ſeveral Forms, 
and Decoctions may be eaſily compo- 
ſed in different Men/trunms ; either in 
common Water, Milk and Water, or 


Whey; according to the different Sym- 


ptoms, and Conſtitution of the Pati- 
ent. For when the Humonurs have a 


ſaline Acrimony, and the Quantity of 
| parulent Matter is not great, and Ex- 
pectoration is eaſy; the more mild 


Balſamic, and gently deterging Deco- 
ctions are neceflary : But where Expe- 


| &oration is difficult, the Ulcer foul, and 
| the Quantity of purulent Matter is 


— Aid 6—Q— — 
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great, more active ſtimulating Medi- 
eines are required. 1 
Nothing is of greater Service in this 
Diſtemper than the conſtant Uſe of 
Anbdyne Medicines, ſuch as Syrup de 
Mecon: Pil. de Styrac, Cynogloſs, &c. 
in a proper Doſe, taken every Night 
going to Reſt at an early Hour. How 
far Sleep contributes to the general 
Nouriſhment of the Body, and by that 
Means gives Strength to the Solids, 
and preſerves a due Texture in the Flu- 
ids, has been already ſhewn (4). But 
beſides theſe Advantages, it is in this 
Diſtemper farther neceſſary : For by 
allaying the uncaſy Irritations, which 
excite the Cough, they give Reſt to the 
weak and wearied Lungs, and can a- 
lone give the pmrulent Matter that Bal- 
fame GonſiJience, fo neceſſary to the Re- 
union of the ulcerated Part. For by this 
Means, what is expectorated next Mor- 
ning, will bemild, andwell digeſted, which 
would otherwiſe be zchoro/e and acrild. 
The Shirt, and Bed Linnen of a 


be 
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be carefully warmed, and dried Before 
he goes to Relt ; for being generally 


f Sweats, which by ſtagnating acquire a 
p greater Acrimony, and being eaſily diſ- 
; ſolved by the Heat of the Body, they 
t compoſe a moiſt, putrid Atmoſphere; 
y | which greatly contributes to their Un- 
caſineſs, and the Increaſe of the Noctur- 
t nal n 

be No Nouriſhment is proper in this 
1- Stage of a Conſumption, that is not light, 
it: | cooling, and oppoſite to Putrefactzon : 
is | For whatever 1s of a different Nature, 
y | will in this Caſe increaſe the Decay, 
h | notwithſtanding in another it might be 
ie | moſt nourifhing: Hence all Auimal Di- 
a- | et is pernicious, becauſe ſo apt to pu- 
/- | trify, eſpecially when expoſed to a great 
e- | Degree of Heat: And will thence more 
us | cally acquire this Diſpoſition, when 
Ir- | received into con/umpriive Bodies; where 
ch | the Heat is not only very incenſe, but 
d. | moſt of the Humour, are inclined to 
a | Putrefaction, and ſome of them are 
to | actually putrid. For the purulent Mat- 
— expectorated from the Lungs, is ge- 
be WF a nerally 


damped by the Remains of former 
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nerally fetid, or quickly becomes ſo by 


being thrown on warm Coals: In this 
Reſpect therefore whatever increaſes 
the Hear, increaſes the Putrefaction ; 
14 and vice verſa ) and that all Animals 
are more apt to excite a greater Heat 
than Vegerables, is moſt evident from 
common Obſervation; and the Reaſon 
of this, ſeems chiefly to be owing to 
the Salts of Animals being volatile ; 
whereas the Salts of moſt Vegetables aw 
of a red Nature; and thence when 
received into the Blud remain inactive, 
and quiet : Whereas the former by the 
Heat of the Body being e 
and made active, not only excite a 
greater Agitation in the Fluids, but ſti- 
mulate the Solide to ſtronger nd quick- 
er Vibrations This is the chief Rea- 
ſon, why Alkaline Medicimes in general 
iner balc, and Acids retard the Motion 
of the — All the former con- 
taining a volatile Salt, and all except a 
few of the latter, having a fixed Salt. 
Hence obe has wiſely ordained, 
that ſuch Animals as are moſt uſed in 
common Food, are tempeted by feed- 


ing 
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ing on acid, cooling 7 egetables; which 
in a great Meaſure contribute to. pte- 


ſerve us from. Fevers, and ſuch Diſor- 
ders as are the Effects of increaſed Heat, 


and Purrefaction ; which wild Fowl, and, 


ſuch Animals as feed on Animal Dies, | 
are apt to. produce, the Salts of theſe 
being. much more' naked, and e, 
than of the former. Ef 
The Inhabitants of theſe Itands, and 
particularly the better Sort, are in a 
great Meaſure ſo remarkably lubje& to 
an Hæmoptoe, and thence a Phibile, ' 
from their exorbitant Uſe of an Anui- 
mal Diet, high Sawces, and ſpirituous 
Liquors; their Solids being naturally 


tender, and eaſily deſtroyed by the A. 


crimony and Velocity of the Fluide. And 


ſo few are recovered, becauſe the ſame 
Food is often imprudently directed as a 
ö Remedy, which frequently laid the firſt 
F oundation of the Diſorder. For Je; 
lie Broth, Jellie of Harts-horn,” and 
1 Calves Fees, ſo much eſteemed. by ſome 


for bein g nouriſhing, and Bal/amic, are 
not only ſubject to all the Inconveni- 
ences of an Animal Diet already men- 


Dads tioned, 
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tioned, but (the finer Paris by long 


boiling being exhaled ) are lefs' nou- 


riſhing than a Ih Broth ; and by their 


great Vi/tidity are particularly deſtru- 


ctive, as they thence increaſe the Oiruc- 
tions, Hectic Fever, and univerſal Decay : 


The Mixture of I; me and Acids, gives 
a grateful Taſte to ſuch Preparations, 
e would otherwiſe be moſt nauſe- 
: And notwithſtanding the beſt Ma- 
angemiert, they are not only certain- 
ly pernicious, but frequently diſagree- 


able to ſuch Perſons. 
A Mili Diet, taken after the Man- 


ner before directed, anſwers all the In- 


teutious required in rr Caſe; _ of 


an aceſcent Mature, already digeſted, 
and prepared i in che Body of the Rey 


mal it is taken from ; and is molt fit 


to repair the great Decays of conſump- 


tive Perſons, and recruit their exhau- 
ted Spirits; for no Parts are more 
plentifully ſupplied with a greater Num- 


ber of Nerves than the Breaſts; and as 


rhey are not expended on any miſcu- 


; tar e, their waa -moſt- probably 


Con- 
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conſiſts in ſupplying this quice with a 
ge Proportion of Animal Spirits. 
Sometimes this Diet is apt to diſa- 
oree by curdling in the Somach of 
weak Perſons, that have a ſlow, lan- 
ouid Digeſtion, notithſtanding the 
greateſt Caution is uſed to prevent it, 
by taking Saps Vener. teſtaceous Pow- 
ders, and diluting it with Water : For 
as Hime Part of the former Meal of 


Milk moſt commonly remains in their 


Somach, it will there as certainly curdle, 
and become acid, as if expoſed to the 
Heat of the Sun for the ſame Space of 
Time, (the Heat of the Stomach, e- 
ſpecially in Hectic Conſtitutions, being 
at leaſt equal to that Heat.) For which 
Reaſon it will unavoidably alter and 
give the ſame Diſpoſition to what freſh, 
new Milk is taken. But if the So- 
mach between each Meal is waſhed from 
any former Remains by ſomething thar 


is light, and not apt to turn acid, (fuch 
as the White of a new-laid Egg, diſſol- 


ved Blood- warm in Barley- water; light- 


eſt Broth made from tender young A- 


nimals, which in this Caſe may be ſome- 
times 


— 
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Exerciſe in a ffee Air, and particu- 


laſt Stage of a Conſumption. For by en- 


; 
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have. here recommended. ſeem to pro- 
miſe. the greateſt Reef in this drffocule. 
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Diſtemper; as they defend the Blood 
from the purulent Matter mixed with 
it, and are ſo mild, and penetrating, 
as not to obſtruct or irritate the Lungs 
in paſſing through them ; and arethenee 
alone capable of allaying the Hectic 
Heats, and the Increaſe of the other 
fatal Symptoms: Tis ſurprizing that 
the Nature of this Diſtemper has not 
hitherto been better regarded by pra- 
ctical Authors, ſince *tis obvious to the 
moſt common Obſervation, that when- 
ever the crude Chyle enters the Blood, 
the Hectic Heats increaſe in Proportion 
to its Quantity and Viſcidity; and that 
few Phthiſical Perſons die, before what 
they expectorate is perfectly putrid: 
Probably moſt of them have run into a 
Neglect of ſuch a Method, and the Uſe of 

Alkaline Medicines, ( improperly called 
Sweetners of the Blood) from a Miſun- 
derſtanding of an Obſervation of Hip- 
pocrates, Acida ſunt pectori mmica. But 
this Precept has a Regard only te ſueh 
acid Particles as are infpired into the 
Zungs with the Air; ſuch as the Eu- 
via of Arſenick, Mercury, Sulphur, r 
whic 


— 
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which are certainly moſt deſtructive: 
For no Medicines were ſo much uſed 
by Hippocrates in internal Diſorders of 
the Lungs, as Preparations of Mill, 
and his beloved Oxymel. 

Some Authors have eſteemed an Ul- 
cer in the Lungs incurable; while o- 
thers, running into a contrary Error, 
and depending too much on the Force 
of their Medicines, ſeem to be not ſuf- 
ficiently ſenſible of the Danger that at- 
tends it. But whoever conſiders the 
Structure of the Lungs, and that no 
Ulcer can be healed but with the grea- 
teſt Difficulty, unleſs it be carefully clean- 
ſed, kept in a State of Reſt, and that 
the Humours arriving at it be mild, 
and well diſpoſed, may eaſily conceive 
why this Diſtemper is ſo difficult to 
cure, and is ſo generally fatal; for 
the great Uſefulneſs of the Part affe- 
cted, (on whoſe Welfare the good Diſ- 
poſition of all the Fluids, and the moſt 
material Functions of Life depend) its 
Situation, and conſtant Motion, power- 
fully contribute to prevent theſe Ad- 
vantages: And the Cough, which Na- 

£ ne ture 
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ture moſt conſtantly uſes in this Caſe 
as the Inſtrument to diſcharge the gu- 
rulent Matter, and cleanſe hi Ulcer, 
by its too violent Motion is apt to en- 
large it, and increaſe the univerſal De- 
cay: By this Means that which by the 
natural Efforts of the Animal. Oęcono- 
my, is deligned for the greateſt Friend, 
frequently proves the moſt deſtructive 
Enemy. 

The Method which has been here 
deſcribed, obviates as much as poſſible 
theſe Inconveniencies ; and will be at- 
tended with unexpected Succels, if care- 
fully obſerved before the Diſtemper be 
roo far advanced, and the So/zds and 
Fluids decayed, and corrupted : But 
when from the Violence of the Diſtem- 
per, or the Neglect of a proper Me- 
thod, the Symptoms are ſo far increa- 
ſed as to carry a fatal Aſpect, and e- 
lude the Force of the moſt effectu: 
Medicines, inſtead of amuſing the un- 
happy Patient with falſe Hopes, and the 
repeated Uſe of Palliative Remedies, or 
denoyncing certain Death, it would be 
of the greateſt On, if a Method could 
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be propoſed, which tho' dubious and 
painful in the Operation, may give the 
afflicted ſome Chance for their Life: 
Præſtat anceps quam nullum eæperiri 
Remedium. 
duch a probable Relief can only be 
expected by opening the Breaſt, where 
the moſt frequent Pain, and Oppreſ- 
fon, direct the Situation of the Ulcer. 
And that no ſmall Proſpe& of a Re- 
covery might be expected in ſeveral 
Caſes from this Operation, may be moſt 
evidently proved from what has ap- 
peared in the Diſſection of ſuch as have 
died of this Diſtemper ; eſpccially when 
procceding from a previous Hæmopioe 
of the Pulmonary Arteries; in which 
Caſe the Sides of the impoſthumated or 
ulcerated Part of the Lungs, have been | 
moſt conſtantly obſerved to adhere to 
the Plewra: (a) By which Means, as 
if carefully deſigned by Nature, the af- 
fected Part is placed in a proper Con- 
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(2) Vid. Bennet. Theat. tabid. exercit. 16. pag. 95. Fer- 
nel. Conſil. 20. Willis Pharamaceut. Rational, Sed. 1. Cap. 
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dition of being thus relieved ; and is 
kept more in a State of Reſt than any 
other Part of the Lungs So that no- 
thing of Moment ſeems to prevent a 
Recovery, if the Operation be rightly 
performed; for the new Orzfice effectu- 
ally ſupplying the Place of the open- 
ing into the Aſpera Arteria, the puru- 
lent Matter may be ſafely evacuated 
without the Inconveniencies that attend 
Expettoration, and the Wound moſt ef- 
fectually cleanſed and cured by deter- 
ging and healing Injections. g 
That Aubſceſſes and Ulcers in the Lungs 

may be thus artificially diſcharged, is 
not only agreeable to the ſtricteſt Rea- 
ſoning on this Subject, but has been 
confirmed by Experience. I ſhall on- 
ly mention one Obſervation, which 
moſt remarkably confirms the Truth 
of what has been delivered, (a) A 
Soldier received a ound with a Sword, 


| penetrating through the Ribs into the 


Cavity of the Breaſt, from whence a 
ſmall Quantity of Blood was external- 


— 


(2) Miſtellav. Curios. Ani. 6ti, Ol.. 4 1. 
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ly diſcharged : The Surgeon who at- 
tended him not conſidering the Con- 
ſequence, quickly healed the Wound ; 
which was ſucceeded with a Congh, Hec- 
2 Fever , and a oreat Difficulty of 
Breathing : Theſe Symptoms were par- 
ticularly violent in the Night; and at 
length he expeFtorated by Coughing al 
conſiderable Quantity of purulent Mat- 
ter. In this decaying Condition he re- 
mained for ſome Time, till by the Or- 
der of a Phyſician the wounded Part 
was again opened by Inc/zen, which 
immediately diſcharged a great Quan- 
tity of purulent Matter with as much 
Force as Blood flows from a Vein: The 
Congh, Hetlic Fever, and Difficulty of 
Breathing, by this Means ſoon abated, 
and by the Uſe of proper Applicati- 
ons the Perſon was reſtored to perfect 
It is moſt certain that the Lungs of 
this Perſon were ulcerated, and adhe- 
red in that Part to the Pleura; and 
that he muſt in all Probability have 
languiſhed away, if not relieved by the 
Aperture, And tho''in this Cale the 


— es. at. 
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Phyſician was plainly directed to chat 
Operation, becauſe immediately after: 
healing the Wonnd fuch bad Symproms 
appeared : And it was therefore obvi- 
ous to conclude, that by the ſume Paſ- 
ſage the Wound was reckived, its E 


fects may be moſt eaſily carried off: 


Yet when there is ſuch an Aabeſton 
from an AZ/ce/s, or Ulcer, 1 | 


from an internal Canſe, there is alm 


equal Reaſon to expect Succeſs from 


ſuch an Aperture; for the only Dif- 


ference that appears in theſe Caſes is 


that the former proceeded from an ex- 


ternal N ound, but attended with a good 


Habit of Body; the latter from an in- 


ternal Cauſe, and originally occaſion- 
ed by a bad Diſpoſition of Humours; 


which may be eaſiſy corrected by the 
Method here deſcribed. 

When the Lungs are ulcrrated in va- 
rious Places from preceding Obſtrubiiiuns 
or an Hæmoproe, no Relief can be ex- 
pected by this Means, but when an 
Abſceſs or Ulcer is formed from a pre- 
ceding Hæmoptoc of the Pulmonary Ve/- 


Je bs, and the Lobe affected is not much 


deſtroyed, 


4 


* 
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deſtroyed, I ſee no Reaſon why it may 
not be performed with at leaſt as much 
Probability of Succeſs as in an Empy- 
ema; in which Caſe a Recovery may 


be expected, if the purulent Matter be 


not depraved by along S$zagnarion, and 


has not given a fatal Hroſion to the o- 


ther Parts; eſpecially if the purulent 


Matter thus diſcharged be of a white 
Colour, and of an equal Conſiſtence; 
but if it be tinctured with a red Co- 
lour, and is impure and fetid, or if what 
is diſcharged on the firſt Day has a deep 
Hue like the Yelk of an Egg, or if on 
the ſecond Day it be of a thick Con- 
ſiſtence, a pale, green Colour, and of 


a fetid Scent, the Caſe is then fatal. 


Theſe Prognoſtics which always hold 


good in an Empyema (a) may with 


equal Reaſon be applied to this Caſe 
after Iuciſiun; and may be as juſtly for- 
med before the Operation, as the Na- 
ture of the purulent Matter contained 
in the Ulcer, is evident from what is 


expettorated, which in an Empyema 


— _ — 
- 
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(2) Hippoce 1, et 2. de m. et 7 Aphoriſin, 
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cannot often be diſcovered till after 
Incifion. 1 

"Tis ſurprizing that this Method has 
not been frequently attempted, ſince 
it is founded on ſuch plain, and eaſie 
Reaſoning from Anatomical Obſervatis 
ons; tho* Pm ſenſible there are ſeveral 
Obſtacles that will always oppoſe it: 
For the quick Return of Eaſe that ſuc- 
ceſſively follows the oppreſſing Anxie- 
ty which attends the Hefic Heats, af- 
fords ſuch a deceitful Proſpect of a Re- 
covery, that theſe unhappy Perſons are 
ſcarce ever to be convinced their Di- 
ſtemper will be foon fatal to them. 
Neither are Phy/ic:ans willing to ha- 
zard the Reputation they have gain- 
ed, by adviſing an Operation that is e- 
ſteemed fo deſperate ; eſpecially when 
others are never wanting, who out of 
Ignorance or a baſe Deſign would be 
apt to cenſure ſuch a Proceeding. But | 
tis moſt certain, that many Phibiſical 
Perſons may by this Means be preſer- 
ved, that will otherwiſe unavoidably 
periſh”: If the Operation be rightly per- 
formed, there is great Reaſon to ex- 
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pect Succeſs, neither if it fails, can it 
be attended with any great Danger, 


or: much coutribure to haſten their 


Wer 370 

Thus 1 have ene alter the 
nals: plain, and rational Manner, to 
account for the various Origine, and 
Progreſs of this Diſtemper, threugh 
its different Stages: And without for- 
ming any deceiving Hypothe/is, have 
ſhewn how a Collection of Purulent 
Marter in the Lungs, can only pro- 
ceed from previaus Obpruftions of the 
Veſſels, or a Solution of their Cuntinni- 
1: There is no Diſeaſe perhaps which 
rightly to explain, requires a more u- 
niverſal Knowledge of the Animal Oe- 
£09109 ; and which hitherto has been 
deſcribed after a more imperfect, con- 
tuſed Manner. In this 'T7eazieT have 
ptopoſod rather to lay down a right 
Account of this Daſlempen, than to 
examine the Errors of others: But 
however, | I cannot well avoid men- 
tioning the Author of a late Hhpotbe/i5(a) 
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which ſome may be more inclined to 
believe, ſince no leſs than ocular De- 
monſtration is offered to confirm the 
Truth of it. This Perſon takes No- 
tice, that Ulcers in the Lungs when 
narrowly viewed with Micraſcopes, are 
covered with ſeveral In/efs, and from 
thence concludes that they take their 
firſt Origine from ſuch Animalcules, 
which being inſpired with the Air, fix 
their Situation on the Langs, and e- 
rode and ulcerate the Veſſels: And 
from the ſame irregular Way of Rea- 
ſoning, theſe Animalcules have been 
by others ſuppoſed the Cauſe of ſeve- 
ral Diſtempers, and particularly ſuch 
as are contagious: But theſe Appear- 
ances may be eaſily accounted for, as 


the unavoidable Effects, not conan, 


ſes of theſe Diſeaſes For it is certain, 


that there is almoſt an infinite Num- 


ber and Variety of ſuch Animalcules 
perpetually floating in the Air, whoſe 
| chief Buſineſs conſiſts in ſearching out 
| a Place where they may find Nou- 
riſhment, and a proper Situation for 


themſelves and their young : But eve- 
Ne ry 


226 Of the Conſumption 
ry living Part of a human Body has a 
perpetual Pulſation, which tho' im- 
perceptible to our Eyes, is ſufficiently 
ſtrong to give the moſt uneaſy Moti- 
on to theſe Animalcules ſo minutely 

ſmall; and entirely prevent them from 
fixing there for any Time: But as 
there is no Circulation in any Part 
that is ulcerated, the Inconvenience of 
this Pulſation immediately ceaſes, and 
the purulent Matter ſends forth per- 
petual Steams, fit to nouriſh them; 
and by being viſcid and adheſive, makes 
their Maus ſo ſecure, that the Moti- 
on of the Veſſels under the ulcerated 
Part is not ſtrong enough to diſlodge 
them After the ſame Manner, the 
Blaſts of Trees, and: Plants, may be 
more rationally accounted for, than 
by bringing ſmall Auimalcules and their 
Ezgs ſo many hundred Leagues to pro- 
duce theſe Alterations. For there is a 
Circulation of Humours through every 
Part of Plants, and Trees, and in their 
agrial Tubes a more remarkable Pul- 
ſition, which is ſufficiently ſtrong to 
prevent theſe Animalcules (perhaps more 
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minute than ſuch as are obſerved on 
Animal Bodies) from having a fixed and 
ſafe Situation there: But whenever a- 
ny particular Wind, or Alteration of 
the Air, by either giving a ſudden 
Contraction to their zender Yeſſels, or 
a Liſciduy to their Juices, produces a 
Stagnation, and thence a Gangrene, ei- 
ther in any particular Part, or in the 
whole, ſuch Animalcules will quickly 
ſecure this quiet State, and Nouriſh- 
ment, 
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